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The present number of the Rrerster contains 24 
pages. In casting off the copy for the additional pages 
an unprecedented mistake was made, or inadvertency 

ned, as tothe quantity of matter (Mr. Adams’ re- 

rt and bill), which must be made room for; and the 
consequence is, that the leading article intended for this 
sheet has been excluded, after much labor and time ex- 

nded in preparing it, and which, for particular rea- 
sons, we Were more than usually anxious to publish: but 
so it was, that this result was not observed until too late 
to prevent it—the extra eight pages being first worked- 
off; for, though all that they contain should be recorded, 
the whole might have been delayed, and ought to, until a 
more “convenient opportunity?” It is the first time 
that the business of this paper has been so deranged by 
our own act—and we do not venture much in promising 
that it will be the last. 

The leading article above alluded to shall have a place 
inour next. Independent of some general views on the 
great question which now agitates the public mind, we 
itas interesting because of the history which it 
gives of the effect of the tariff law of 1828, on wool and 
woollens—shewing the depressed state of both which fol- 
lowed that law, and continued, until relieved by foreign 
events—to which state of depression it has just passed, 
or is rapidly passing again; and which must ensue, unless 
because of fortunate events in Europe—such as ‘‘wars 
nd rumors of wars,” and the killing of people, for the 
benefit of our farmers and manufacturers!—Shall Ame- 
rican statesmen make calculations on such things? Must 
misery abound in Europe that prosperity shall exist in 
he United States? Or, have we not yet obtained a suffi- 
int degree of intellect and power to “‘regulate our own 
ofairs in our own way,” and BY OUR OWN Laws? We 
hink the time has arrived when we should be altogether 
SDEPENDENT Of Europe and the rest of the world, as to 
enjoyment of the rights of “‘life, liberty and the pur- 
uit of happiness. ”” 

But we the more regret the exclusion of the article al- 
uded to because that it puts down some ungenerous, if 
it dishonest or false, statements which have lately ap- 
wared in the official “Globe”—though it was not pre- 
in reply to any remarks in that paper. But it is 
ot worth while to say more, as the subject must be laid 
er, 
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ke The work goes bravely on.” There have been 
inerous and powerful meetings of the people at Boston, 
hd many othier places ih the eastern states—and New 
orkand New Jersey are in full march against the ‘‘jz- 
cms tariff” of the administration. On Saturday last, 
ough the day was inclement, ten thousand nien attempt- 
i to attend a meeting to protest against that tariff, at 
iladelphia; but, as the meeting could not be held in the 
pen air, only about three thousand remained—the greatest 
om in the city being jammed with them! The pro- 
dings had were wholesome. An account of them is 
( off for the next Recister. All Pennsylvania is 
live” to this subject—-movements are making in Dela- 
teand Maryland, and we shall soon hear from the 
M. The people will vrro the government project for 
cing their labor in competition with that of the half- 
irved people of Europe. ONWARD, FRIENDS, ONWARD! 
tell those who have powERr throvigh your suffrages, 
at the government-tariff bill must NoT Pass! You have 
‘ame right to protection that you have to life. Dr- 
‘DIT, AND SECURE IT. 
We are informed that Mr. Mc Duffie, in his speech 
‘other day, in support of his outrageous bill—a bill not 
intolerable to us than one to emancipate all the 
"’s of the south would be to him and those who aet 
him, proclaimed the secession of South Carolina in 


“ready,” &e. 
ple so contemptible for their comparative numbers, can set 
aside the will of the vast majority, th¢ sooner the experi- 
ment is tried the better. If there is not energy and 
power enough in the constitution to preserve the rights ot 
the people to the management of their own affairs, and. 
continue itself—tlet it perish! It is not worth a sigh. 

Mr. McDuffie, also, we are told, quoted the Rre1s- 
TER. He, perhaps, regards it as very modest and mode- 
rate to call the ‘‘American System” and its friends by 
ali the hard names to be found in the hot dictionary of 
South Carolina—and to threaten speedy war against the’ 
laws of the United States!—but feels it wrong, very 
wrong, indeed, in us, to go with and support the will of 
the majority, and maintain the laws!!! 


InpIAN WAR. The state of IHinois has been invaded 
by hostile Indians, and a detachment of 275 mounted yo- 
lunteers, under the command of major Stillman, were 
attaeked and overpowered on Sycamore creek, about. 
thirty miles from Dixon’s ferry. The party under ma- 
jor S. on the 14th ultimo, met a smal party of Indians, 
two of whom they killed, and took two prisoners, and, in 
pursuing the remainder, were led into an ambuseade; the 
detachment being fired upon by a large body of Indians, 
were forced to fly, and with difficulty effected their re= 
treat, with the loss of 52 missing. ‘The hostile Indians 
comprise parties of the Pottawattamies, Winnebagoes,,. 
Sacs and Foxes. The governor of Illinois has ealled out 
2,000 militia, to meet at Hinepin, on the Hlinois river, 
on the 10th June, to be headed by himself. 


8 © Quwa~ 
TWENTY SECOND CONGRESS—ist SESSION. 


SENATE. 

May 25. Mr. Dallas presented a memorial from the 
manufacturers of hats in Philadelphia, against any reduc- 
tion of the duty on hats, as contained in the bill from the 
secretary of the treasury. 

Mr. Smith said there was no reduction of the duty on 
hats in the bill. People did not understand it. 
Mr. Dallas referred to the comparative statement of 
dutics furnished by the treasury department—the reduc- 
tion on one kind of hats would be 25 per cent. 

Messrs. Dallas and Wilkins presented memorials, re~ 
spectively praying that no reduction on the duties on 
slates and wool be made. 

Mr. Chambers made an unsuccessful attempt to take 
up the bill authorising a subscription to the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road. 

Mr. Chambers laid on the table a resolution, instruct- 
ing the committee on the judiciary to inquire what fur- 
ther legislation was necessary to enforee the decisions of 
the supreme court. [Agreed to next day. ] . 
The senate ¢ghen resumed the consideration of the bill 
to continue the charter of the bank of the United States. 
Mr. Webster addressed the senate for two hours in fa~ 
vor of the bank—when he had concluded the senate ad- 
journed. 


May 26. The following bills were read a third time 
and passed. ; 
A bill to create the office of surveyor of the public 
lands for the territory of Arkansas. 

A bill to authorise the state of Indiana to sell and con- 
vey certain lands granted to said state—and a bill to ex- 
tend the right of pre-emption to certain settlers on public 
lands in Illinois. : 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 
to recharter the United States bank. 

Mr. Moore moved the printing of an amendment, which 
he offered, inhibiting the bank from establishing a branch 
in any state without its consent, and rendering such bank 





Ye months” unless relief was obtained—that all was 
Vou, XLH.—Sic. 17. 





liable to a state tax—ordered to be printed. 


Well—tet it be so; if a part of the peo- 
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Mr. Webster moved to amend the bill by striking out 
the section which prohibits the establishment of two 
branches in a state. Agreed to. 

Mr. Webster then moved to amend the 7th section, by 
striking out the provision for a bonus of $1,500,000 paya~- 
ble in annual instalments of 500,000; and inserting in lieu 
of it, a provision that the bank shall pay during the 
whole of the 15 years, an annuity of $150,000, payable 
on the 4th of March every aes 

Mr. Benton addressed the senate in opposition to the 
bill. He declared his intention to move to recommit the 
bill with instructions to report a bill for the establish- 
ment of three small banks in the place of the present 
bank. 

Mr. Buckner opposed the postponement of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Clayton replied to Mr. Benton. 

After some other gentlemen had made a few remarks, 
the question was taken on Mr. Wedster’s amendment, and 
decided in the affirmative, yeas 32, nays 10. 

Mr. Webster then submitted two other amendments, 
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which were ordered to be printed, and the senate adjourn- 
ed. 


May 28. Messrs. Dallas and Clay presented memo- 
rials, respectively from manufacturers of wrought iron, 
and of leather, and of hair cloth and hair seating, remon- 
strating against the reduction of duties as proposed by the 
bill of the secretary of the treasury. 

A bill altering the time of holding the term of the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the district of Illinois, 
the bill concering the office rent of the receivers and re- 

isters of the several land offices; and a bill for the ad- 
justment of land claims in the state of Missouri, were se- 
verally taken up, read the third time and passed. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the bill for re- 
chartering the bank of the United States. 

Mr. Webster withdrew one of his amendments, viz: 
that which authorised the secretary of the treasury, Xe. 
to increase the capital stock of the bank; his other amend- 

ment, to prohibit the bank from issuing notes of a less 
denomination than $20 was agreed to. 

The senate then, on motion of Mr. Woore, took up his 
amendment, which is,—frst, that no branch shall be 
established in any state, without the assent of such state-— 
Qndly, that every branch shall be liable to taxation in each 
state asthe state banks are, or in proportion as other pro- 
perty is taxed. 

Mr. Holmes asked for a division of the amendment. 

Mr. HW ebster objected to the amendment. 

Mr. Forsyth moved a modification of the amendment, 
so as to exclude so much of it as requires the assent of the 
states to the location of a branch within their limits. A 
discussion ensued, and before any decision was had, the 
senate adjourned. 


May 29. Mr. Smith moved that the senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill authorising a subscription to 
the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road. 

Mr. Miller said he had viewed the vote by which the 
senate a few days ago had refused to take up this bill, as 
indicating a determination not to go any further into these 
expenditures for internal improvements. He now asked 
for the yeas and nays; and he hoped the decision of the 
question now would determine whether the senate in- 
tended to take up the bill this session or not. If it should 
be taken up, he should consider it as a refutation of the 
charge, that the administration were disposed to cut down 
wasteful expenditures for internal improvement. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. Smith reminded the senate that this was no grant 
of money, but an appropriation for a profitable invest- 
ment of stock. 

The question was then taken on the motion to consider 
the bill, and was decided as follows: 


AYES—Messrs. Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Ewing, Holmes, Johnston, King, Naudain, Poindexter, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Sisbee, Smith, Tipton, 
Waggaman, W ilkins—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hill, Kane, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 














So the motion was negatived. ali 
Mr. Chambers reported the bill from the other house nee 
granting aid to the Alexandria canal company, withou ° 4 
amendment. k 
The bill for the appointment of a commissioner of Jp. paseo 
dian affairs with a salary of $3,000, was read and ordered T 
to be engrossed for a third reading. “adic 
The senate then resumed, in committee of the whole Tai 
the bill to modify and continue the charter of the bank the : 
of the United States. The question being on Mr. Fy. final 
syth’s motion to amend the amendment of Mr. Moore, ferre 
The question being a pe taken, to strike out the M 
words requiring the assent of the states to the establish. be 
ment of branches therein, was decided by yeas and nays ‘ 
as follows: ’ oh 
AYES—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay. op 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Freling. = 
huysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexte; — 
Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, biog 
Smith, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster Wj. og 
kins-—28. heel 
NOES—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dudley, Eljis, uem: 
Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangun, the i 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Tipton, White—13, bly ¢ 
The residue of Mr. Forsyth’s amendment, being th conte 
insertion of three or four words to render the sense of the altho 
amendment complete, was agreed to. me 
Mr. Sprague then moved to amend the amendment, yr 
by striking out, and inserting a provision that the bong; Sere | 
shall be divided among the states in proportion to their prop 
population. a A 
efore any decision on this amendment, the senate ai. those 
journed. their 

May 30. Mr. Kane laid on the table a resolution in. impr 
structing the committee on military affairs to inquire iy. And 
to the expediency of disbanding part of the military fore of th 
of the United States, and substituting mounted men for to ass 
the defence of the frontier against the incursions of th been 
Indians. Mr 

The vice president communicated a report from th enth 
secretary of the treasury, in reply to a resolution of Mr, e the 
Hayne, containing a statement of the amount of exports self ec 
and imports for certain years. never 

Mr. Dallas presented a memorial from sundry citi thin 
zens of Philadelphia, and the proceedings of a meetig S 
on the subject of the tariff. Mr 

‘The bill making appropriations for Indian annuitie had d 
was read and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading he ha 
The bill making appropriations in conformity with tre on the 
ties made with certain Indian tribes; and a bill appoint formit 
ing a commissioner of Indian affairs, were severally real who h 
a third time and passed. The senate then proceeded the G 
the consideration of executive business, and, after being Th 
engaged therein a short time, adjourned. rye 

May 31. Mr. Kane’s resolution relative to the s John 
stitution of mounted men for a portion of the reguli ropo 
troops was agreed to. ma 

The bill making appropriations for Indian annuit for ar 
was read a third time and passed. 

The bill re-appropriating certain unexpended balantt On. 
was taken up, amended, so as to increase the approp"' — 
tion for the pay of the militia, employed in defence of! at oe 
Indian frontiers from $150,000 to $300,000, and $20," mel 
for the support of friendly Indians, and passed. Mo: 

The bill to re-charter the United States bank was! tion fr 
ther considered, the question being on the motion of missio 
Sprague to substitute for Mr. Moore’s amendmet, Mr. 
provision requiring the distribution of the bonus am house 
the several states aecording to population. Was, tl 

Mr. Bibb addressed the senate until after four o’cloM Judgm 
when he yielded the floor, on a motion to that effect, # any pa 
then the senate adjourned. élared 

; thorise 
: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. brougt 

Friday, May 25. On motion of Mr. Daniel the bt His se 
suspended the rule which sets apart this day for pt act as | 
bills. court ¢ 

The bill for the aid of the Alexandria canal comp render 
was taken up, amended at the instance of Mr. J. 5. 4 the su 





Moore, Robinson, Sprague, Tazewell, Tomlinson, White 
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bour, (who moved an appropriation of $100,000 for b Tse, 
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Ing & bridge over the Potomac), and passed. The house 
* Ne arerday, May, 26. Mr. McDuffie reported a bill 
making an appropriation for a new building for a mint 
establishment. 


me 

The motion of Mr. Davis, of S. C. to discharge the 
judiciary committee from the further consideration of the 
‘case of the Wiscassett collector, and refer the same to 
the sec of the treasury, was again discussed, and 
finally decided in the affirmative. So the subject was re- 
ferred to the treasury department. 


r. Boveing er, of North Carolina, rose and said, he 
Me? the indulgence of the house a single moment, for 
the purpose of doing an act of justice to two gentlemen 
from Virginia, (Messrs. Mercer and Doddridge), as well 
asto himself. He had perceived in the Globe of this 
morning that the two honorable members from Virginia 
were spoken of, in an article in that paper, in reference to 
the alleged conversation between the president and the 
rev. Mr. Danforth, in terms of censure. Mr. B. begged 
leave now to say to those gentlemen, and to every gen- 
uieman, with whom he held a friendly intercourse, that 
the information spoken of in that article had most proba- 
bly proceded from him; but it had not entered into his 
contemplation to charge those gentlemen with an offence, 
although he had, net in writing, but in a private conver- 
sation with the editor of the Globe on the subject refer- 
red to, mentioned the names of those gentlemenas among 
those who had applied to him, (Mr. B.) for the particu- 
lars of the alleged conversation, in connection with the 
proposed investigation by the house of that conversation, 
and to whom he had refused the particulars. He wished 
those gentlemen to know the circumstances under which 
their names had been used by him; and to remove any 
impression that he participated in the implied censure. 
And if those gentlemen had been pained by the manner 
of their introduction in the article referred to, he begged 
to assure them that he was much more afflicted at having 
been the inadvertent cause of it. 


Mr. Mercer said he had not known till then that the 
gentleman from North Carolina was responsible for any 
of the articles which appeared in the Globe. He felt him- 
self complimented by the slander of that press, and should 
never have thought of rising in the house to remark on any 
thing that appeared in it. 


Mr. Barringer said that, in making the statement he 
had done he had not been influenced by any one, nor had 
he had any communication with any member of the house 
on the subject. He had risen purely for the sake of per- 
forming an act of justice to himself, and to the gentlemen 
who had been so improperly dragged before the public in 
the Globe. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the report 
from the committee of elections, in relation to the claim 
of Joseph Draper to the seat now oceupied by Mr. C. C. 
Johnston, of Virginia. The resolution of the committee 

roposes that the election be vacated, and that application 


made to the governor of Virginia, to issue a warrant 
for a new election. 


On motion of Mr. Collier, the resolution of the com- 
mittee was amended declaring Mr. Johnston entitled to 
his seat, and in that shape passed. So Mr. Johnson re- 
tains his seat. The house adjourned. 


_ Monday, May 28. Mr. Pendleton presented a peti- 
tion from sundry citizens of New York in behalf of the 
missionaries confined in the penitentiary in Georgia. 

Mr. P. said that it was his intention to submit to the 
house two propositions on the subject. The first one 
was, that whenever the supreme court should declare the 
judgment of an inferior court to be erroneous, and that 
any party confined on the judgment of that court, so de- 
élared to be erroneous, and who should not be set at li- 

y—any justice of the supreme court, should be au- 

rised to issue a habeas corpus, to have the person 
brought before such justice, for immediate discharge. 
His second proposition was, that so much of the judiciary 
act as made it necessary that the judgment of the supreme 
court should be returned to the courts below for them to 
render execution thereon, should be repealed; and that 
the supreme court should, in all future cases, be autho- 
Tsedl, at once to execute its own judgments. 








a 

The question embraced by these prepreiiom™ Mr. P. 
said would at once decide whether the law of the land, as 
adjudged by the highest court known to the constitution, 
was to form the future rule of action for the country or 
not? Whether two powers were to exist in the country, 
in collision One with the other—and whether their deci- 
sions were to be settled by the solemn decision of Jaw, or 
by an appeal to war? _ _ 

Mr. P. then proceeded, with a view to call the atten- 
tion of the house to a proper understanding on the sub- 
ject, to read a variety of extracts from the opinions of the 
framers of the constitution, &c. as to the power how 
claimed of inherent right in the states to make compacts 
and to annul them, and to advocate the propriety of his 
resolution—when he was interrupted by 

Mr. Thompson, of Georgia, who rose to order, and to 
inquire whether it was not necessary that this resolution 
should lie on the table one day, before it could be de- 
bated? 

The chair decided, Mr. P. was not in order by the 
45th rule; but that it was not usual to enforce the rule un« 
less on the motion of some member. 

Mr. Bell suggested to the gentleman of Georgia the 
propriety of withdrawing his objection to the discussion, 
that the gentleman might go on now, and thus an oppor- 
tunity be given for replying on Monday next. 


After a desultory conversation, Mr. Thompson with- 
drew his objection, but it was immediately renewed by 

Mr. Bates, of Maine, when Mr. P. moved to suspend 
the rule, to enable him to proceed; but his motion was 
negatived by yeas and nays—ayes 56—noes not counted. 

The further proceeding stands postponed until Monday 
next. 

On motion of Mr. Plummer it was resoived to inquire 
into the expediency of making an appropriation for im- 
proving and making navigable a pass or canal, connecting 
the waters of the Mississippi with the Yazoo river, 


Mr. Lewis Condict, rose and moved to postpone the. 
orders of the day for a few minutes to enable him to offer 
the resolutions which he had attempted on the 17th in- 
stant relative to the freedom of debate &c. (see page 224. ) 


The speaker decided that the motion, being in effect to 
suspend the rules of the house, required two-thirds; 
when 

Mr. Condict varied his motion to a direct one to sus- 
pend the rule that he might offer the resolutions— 


Mr. Wickliffe said he would have no objection to the 
adoption of the resolutions, if the affirmative passages 
were expunged, which declared the existence of certain 
facts; whereupon, 

Mr. Condict modified the resolutions, accordingly, 
omitting the words ‘‘conspiracy manifested by” in the 
second resolution, and the words ‘‘from the origin and: 
extent of this conspiracy, and” in the 4th resolution. 

The question was then taken on suspending the rule, 
and negatived by the following vote—two-thirds not sys- 
taining the motion: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Allison, Ap- 
pleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babeock, Banks, Noyes Bar- 
ber, Barnwell, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Briggs, Burd, 
Burges, Cahoon, Choate, Cooke, Collier, Lewis Condict, 
Silas Condit, E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, 
Crane, Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, 
Dewart, Dickson, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
J. Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Grennell, 
Heister, Hughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Jenifer, Kendall, 
A. King, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McKen- 
nan, <A Milligan, Newton, Pierce, Pendleton, 
Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Russell, Semmes, 
Slade, Southard, Stanberry, Storrs, Taylor, Tracy, 
Vance, Vinton, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Elisha 
Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D, White, 
Williams, Young—78. 


NAYS—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, An- 
derson, Angel, Archer Ashley, James Bates, Beardsle " 
Bell, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, 
Bouldin, Branch, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, 
Bucher, Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, Chandler, Chinn, 
Clayborne, Clay, Clayton, Connor, Craig, Crawford, Da- 
venport, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Doubleday, Dray- 
ton, Duncan, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Foster, 
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Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, Wm. 
Hall, Hammons, r, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Ho- 
gan, Holland, Horn, Hubbard, Ihrie, Irvin, Isacks, Jar- 
vis, Jewett, Rd. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Chas. C. 
Johnston, Kavanagh, Kennon, John King, Henry King, 
Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, bok 
Mann, Mardis, Mason, Wm. McCoy, McDuffie, MclIn- 
tire, McKay, G. E. Mitchell, T. R. Mitchell, Muhlen- 
,» Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Pierson, Plummer, 
Polk, Ed. C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Root, A. H. Shep- 
rd, Smith, Speight, Spence, Standifer, Francis Thomas, 
ilemon Thomas, Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, 
Verplanck, Ward, Wardwell, Wayne, Weeks, C. P. 
White, Wickliffe—112. 

Mr. Thomas, of Louisiana, renewed his former at- 
tempt to obtain an order for the admission of ladies on 
the privileged seats of the house; but it was negatived. 
Ayes 107, noes 69—{not Nhe age ee 

On motion of Mr. McDuffie, the house went into com- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the union, and took up 
the bill reported by Mr. McD. to equalize the duties on 
imports. Mr. McDuffie rose and addressed the com- 
mittee for nearly three hours without concluding—when 
on motion of Davis, of S. C. the committee rose and re- 

rted progress, and obtained leave to sit again. The 
eans adjourned, 


Tuesday, May 29. Mr. Verplanck reported a bill for | ~ 


the discharge of sundry judgments against the marshal of 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, which was twice read 
and committed. The bill is for the discharge of the 
judgments to the amount of $250,000 obtained by the 
Ocean, Pacific, Atlantic, Neptune, Niagara, American 
Merchants’ and other insurance companies of the city of 
New York, as damages for the seizure and detention of 
the teas in the famous cases so long in litigation, growing 
out of the failure of Thompson, in Philadelphia. 

The resolution, submitted a few days ago by Mr. Eve- 
rett, for an inquiry into certain contracts of the post office 
department, and the amendment of Mr. /Vhittlesey for a 
general examination of the post office department, came 
up for consideration. Mr. &. M. Johnson resisted the 
inquiry; and before any decision was had, the house, as 
in committee of the whole, passed to the consideration of 
the tariff bill reported by Mr. Mc Duffie. 

Mr. McDuffie resumed his speech, and occupied the 


house until half-past three o’clock, when he concluded | P 


his remarks. 

Mr. Crawford addressed the house in reply, for some 
time, when, on motion of Mr. Dearborn, the committee 
rose, reported progress, and asked leave to sit again, and 
then the house adjourned. 

Wednesday, May 30. Mr. Mc Kennan presented me- 
morials of the inhabitants of the county of Washington, 
Pa. pores the contemplated reduction in the duty on 
wool. 

Mr. Sutherland presented a memorial from sundry 
eitizens of Philadelphia, as also the proceedings of a 
public meeting against the reduction of the tariff duties. 

The amendments of the senate to the bill making ap- 
propriations for the Indian departments, were read and 
severally concurred in. 

Various bills connected with the navy, and one relative 
to the mint, were considered in committee and severally 
reported to the house. 

On motion of Mr. Mc Duffie, the house went into the 
consideration, as in committee of of the whole, of the ta- 
riff bill reported by him. 

Mr. Crawford addressed the house, and concluded his 
speech in reply to Mr. Mc Duffie. 

Mr. Adams, under instructions from the committee on 

manufactures, moved to lay Mr. Mc Duffie’s bill aside, 
with a view of taking up the one reported by that com- 
mittee. 
__ Several gentlemen having expressed a doubt whether, 
if the bill of Mr. Me Dufiie were laid aside, the argu- 
ment advanced by him could be replied to, while consi- 
dering the bill of the committee on manufactures, a bill 
containing a different principle, the chair decided that 
the whole subject of the tariff would be before the com- 
mittee, and that the laying aside of Mr. McDuffie’s dill 
ae not eg ged debate on it. 

To get rid of the difficulty, Mr. Appleton moved to 
amend Mr. McDuffie’s bill by striking" out the first sec- 





tion, which motion being debateable, he proceeded tw 
address the house at length in reply to Mr. Wc Duffie. 
Before any question was taken, on motion of Mr. Boui- 
din, of Va. the committee rose, reported progress, ob. 
tained leave to sit again, and then the house adjourned, 
Thursday, May 31. Bills were reported making Ca- 
lais and Pembroke, in the state of Maine, ports of entry; 
and to provide for erecting a building for the patent of- 
fice. 
The bill from the senate, wr for the relief of 
the surviving officers and soldiers of the revolution was 
assed. 
The house, in committee of the whole took up Mr. 
Mc Duffie’s bill to reduce and equalize the duties on im- 
orts. ; 
: Mr. Bouldin addressed the house in re age of the 
principles of the bill for four hours, when he gave way 
to a motion for the committee to rise, which was agreed 
to. The house then adjourned. 


8 © Ow 


THE TARIFF. 

Mr. Adams, from the committee on manufaetares, pre- 
sented a bill to alter and amend the several acts relative 
to the duties on imports, together with a report on the 
subject. It is as follows: 

A bit to alter and amend the several acts imposing duties 
on imporis. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
That from and after the 3d day of March, 1833, the act 
entitled ‘‘an act in alteration of the several acts imposi 
duties on imports,” approved the 18th May, 1828, shal 
be repealed; except so far as the same shall be necessary 
for the recovery and collection of all duties which shali 
have accrued under the said act, and for the reeovery, 
collection, distribution, and remission of all fines, penal- 
ties and forfeitures, which may have been incurred under 
the same. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in lieu of the 
duties now imposed by law on the importation of the ar- 
ticles hereinafter mentioned, there shall be levied, col- 
lected and paid, the following duties, that is to ~f 

ist. Wool, unmanufactured, the value whereof, at the 
place of exportation, shall not exceed eight cents per 
ound, shall be imported free of duty; on wool, unmanu- 
factured, the value whereof, at the place of exportation, 
shall exceed eight cents, shall be levied four cents per 
pound, and thirty-five per cent. ad valorem: Provided, 
that wool imported on the skin, shall be estimated, as to 
weight and value, as other wool. 


2d. On manufactures of wool, or of which wool isa 
component part, not otherwise specified, the value where- 
of shall not exceed forty cents a square yard, five per 
cent. ad valorem; on worsted stuff goods, ten per cent. 
ad valorem; on worsted yarn twenty per cent. ad valo- 
rem; on woollen yarn, four cents per pound and thirty- 
five per cent. ad valorem; on mits, gloves, psa 
blankets, hosiery, and carpets and carpeting, twenty-five 
per cent., except Brussels carpeting, which shall be at 
fifty cents the square yard—Ingrained carpeting at forty- 
five cents the square yard—and Venitian carpeting at 
twenty-two and a half cents the square yard—and, except 
blankets, the value whereof, at the place from whence 
exported, shall not exceed seventy-five cents, the duty to 
be levied upon which, shall be five per cent. ad valorem; 
on flannels, baizes, coach laces, thirty-five per cent. ; and 
upon all other manufacture of wool, or of which wool is 
a component part, and on ready made clothing, fifty per 
cent. 

3d. On all manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton 
shall be a component part, twenty-five per cent. ad valo- 
rem, excepting cotton twist, yarn and thread, which shall 


ad 


ph,” and so sub- 





*It was thus published in the ‘*Tele 


sequently copied into the ‘‘National Intelligencer”—but 


the editor of the ‘*New York National Advocate” very 
deeidedty says, that the duty on cloths is proposed in this 
bill to be only 35 per cent. ad valorem, or less than the 
proposed duty on wool, because of the additional specific 
duty to be levied upon it. It is rather strange that if so 
important an error was made in the Washington papers- 
it has not been corrected. p. REG. 
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| f duty fixed by the act t nd th 
in at the rate of duty fix y the act to amend the 
rr ae imposing duties on imports, of 22d May, 
1824: And, provided, That all manufactures of cotton, 
or of which cotton shall be a component part, not dyed, 
colored, printed, or stained, not exceeding in value thir- 
ty cents the square yard, shall be valued at thirty cents 
per square yard, and if dyed, colored, printed, or stained, 
not exceeding in value thirty-five cents the square yard, 
shall be valued at thirty-five cents per square yard; and 
on nankeens, imported direct from China, twenty per 
cent. ad valorem. ; 
_ 4th. On all stamped, printed, or painted floor cloths, 
- forty-three cents a square yard; on oil cloths of all kinds, 
- other than that usually denominated floor cloth, twelve 
and ahalf cents the square yard; and on floor matting, 
~ asually made of flags or other materials, thirty per cent. 
ad valorem. 2: 
5th. On iron, in b: or bolts, not manufactured in 
whole or in part by ro...ng, ninety cents per one hundred 
and twelve pounds. 
6th. On bar and bolt iron made wholly or in part by 
rolling, thirty dollars per ton: Provided, That all iron 
in slabs, blooms, loops, or other form less finished than 
iron in bars or bolts, and more advanced than pig iron, 
except castings, shall be rated as iron in bars or bolts, 
and pay duty accordingly. 
7th. On iron in pigs, fifty cents per one hundred and 
twelve pounds; on vessels of cast iron, not otherwise spe- 
cified, one and a half cent per pound; on all other cast- 
ings of iron, not otherwise specified, one cent per pound. 
6th. On iron or steel wire not exceeding No. 14, and 
exceeding No. 20, five cents per pound—exceeding No. 
14, and not exceeding 20, nine cents per pound. 
9th. On round iron or braziers’ rods of three-sixteenths 
to eight-sixteenths of an inch diameter, inclusive, and on 
jron in nail or spike rods, or nail plates, slit, rolled, or 
ammered, and on iron in sheets, and hoop iron, and on 
jron slit, rolled, or hammered for band iron, scroll iron, 
or casement rods, three cents per pound; on iron spikes, 
our cents per | pore on iron nails, cut or wrought, five 
ents per pound; on tacks, brads and sprigs, not exceed- 
ng sixteen ounces to the thousand, five cents per thou- 
and—exceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, five 
ents per pound; on square wire used for the manufac- 
eof stretchers for umbrellas, twelve per cent. ad va- 
orem; on anvils and anchors, and all parts thereof, ma- 
wufactured in whole or in part, two cents per pound; on 
ron cables or chains, or parts thereof, manufactured in 
hole or in part, three cents per pound, and no drawback 
hall be allowed on the exportation of iron cables or parts 
hereof; on mill eranks and mill irons of wrought iron, 
our cents per pound; on mill saws, one dollar each; on 
lacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, two and half cents per 
pound; on muskets, one dollar and fifty cents per stand; 
rifles, two dollars and fifty cents each; on all other fire 
ms, thirty per cent. ad valorem. 
10th. On axes, adzes, hatchets, drawing knives, cutting 
hives, sickles, or reaping hooks, scythes, spades, sho- 
‘ls, squares of iron or steel, bridle bits of all deserip- 
ons, steel yards and seale beams, socket chissels, vices 
d screws of iron, called wood screws, thirty per cent. 
i valorem: Provided, That said articles shall not be 
mported at a less rate of duty than would have been 
geable on the material constituting their chief value, 
imported in an unmanufactured state. 
llth. On steel, one dollar and fifty cents per one hun- 
red and twelve pounds. 
12th. On japanned wares of all kinds, on plated wares 
tall kinds, and on all manufactures, not otherwise spe- 
ified, made of brass, iron, steel, pewter, lead, or tins or 
‘which either of these metals is a component material, 
duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That all 
icles manufactured, in whole, of sheet, rod, hoop, bolt, 
bar iron, or of iron wire, of which sheet, rod, hoop, 
lt, or bar iron, or iron wire, shall constitute the great- 
st weight, and which are not otherwise specified, shall 
ty the same duty per pound that is charged by this act 
sheet, rod, hoop, bolt, or bar iron, or on iron wire, 
€ same number respectively: Provided, also, That 
€ said last mentioned rates shall not be less than the 
id duty of twenty-five per cent ad valorem. 
(3th. That all seraps and old iron shall pay a duty of 
Welve dollars and fifty cents per ton; that nothing shall 
































be deemed old iron that has not been in actual use; and 
all pieces of iron, except old iron, of more than six inches 
in length, shall be rated as bar, bolt, rod, or hoop iron, 
as the case may be, and pay duty accordingly. 

14. On unmanufactured hemp 35 dollars per ton; on 
sail duck, ten cents a square yard; and on cotton bagging, 
three and a half cents per square yard. 

15th. On all manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall 
be a component part, coming from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, thirty per cent. ad valorem; and on all other 
manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall be a com 
nent og eighteen per cent. except sewing silk, which 
shall be forty per cent. 

16th. On brown sugar and syrup of sugar cane, in casks, 
two and a half cents per pound, and on white clayed or 
powdered sugar, three and one-third cents per pound. 

17th. On salt, ten cents per fifty-six pounies 

18th. On coffee half a cent per pound. 

19th. On teas of all kinds imported from China, or other 
places, east of the Cape of Good Hope, and in vessels of 
the United States, one cent per pound; on all teas import- 
ed from any other place, or in vessels, other than vessels 
of the United States, ten cents per pound. 

20th. On slates of all kinds, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

2ist. On window glass, not above 8 by 10 inches in 
size, three dollars per hundred square feet; not above 10 
by 12 inches, three dollars and fifty cents per hundred 
square feet; and if above 10 by 12 inches, four dollars 
per hundred square feet: Provided, That all window 
glass imported in plates, uncut, shall be charged with 
the highest rates of duty hereby imposed. On all apo- 
thecaries’ vials and bottles exceeding the capacity of 
six and not exceeding the capacity of sixteen ounces 
each, two dollars and twenty-five cents the groce; all 
perfumery and fancy vials and bottles, not exceedin 
the capacity of four ounces each, two dollars and fifty 
cents the groce; and those exceeding four ounces, and 
not exceeding sixteen ounces each, three dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents the groce; on all wares of cut glass not spe- 
cified, thirty per cent. ad valorem, and on all other arti- 
cles of glass, not specified, twenty per cent.; on paper 
hangings, forty per cent.; on all Leghorn hats or bonnets, 
and all hats or bonnets of straw, chip, or grass, and all 
flats, braids, or plats for making hats or bonnets, thirty 
per cent.; on porcelain, china, earthen and stone wares 
of all kinds, twenty per cent.; on the following articles 
twelve anda half per cent. ad valorem, viz: whalebone, the 
product of foreign fishing, raw silk, and dressed furs; 
and on the following articles twenty-five per cent. ad va- 
lorem, viz: cabinet wares, boards, planks, walking canes 
and sticks, frames or sticks for umbrellas and parasols, 
and all manufactures of wood not otherwise specified; 
copper vessels and all manufactures of copper, not other- 
wise specified; all manufactures of hemp or flax, not 
otherwise specified; hats and eaps of fur, leather or wool; 
whips, bridles, saddles, and all manufactures of leather, 
not otherwise specified; manufactures of marble, fans, 
artificial flowers, ornamental feathers, ornaments for head 


fits and sweetmeats of all kinds, preserved in sugar or 
brandy; carriages and parts of carriages; umbrellas and 
parasols of whatever material made; parchments and vel- 
lum, blank books, wafers, and black lead pencils, and 
brushes of all kinds. 
22d. On olive oil, in casks, twenty cents a gallon. 
23d. On the wines of France, viz: red wines, in casks, 
six cents a gallon; white wines, in casks, ten cents a gal- 
lon; and French wines of all sorts, in bottles, twenty-two 
cents a gallon. 
24th. On the following articles, an ad valorem duty of 
15 per cent., viz: barley, grass or straw baskets, compo- 
sition wax or amber beads, all other beads not enumerat- 
ed, lamp black, shell or paper boxes, hair bracelets, hair 
not made up for head dresses, bricks, paving tiles, brooms 
of hair or palm leaf, cashmere of Thibet, down of all 
kinds, feathers for beds, palm leaf or pore hats. 

25th. Allarticles not herein specified, either as free 
or as liable to a different duty. and which, by the existing 
laws, pay an ad valorem duty higher than 15 per cent., to 
pay an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. from and after 
the said 3d day of March, 1833. 4 ¥ 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in addition to 





the articles exempted from duty by the existing laws, the 


diesses, caps for women, and millinery of all kinds, com- | 
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folowing articles imported from and after the $d day of , the square yard, or of any other quantity or parcel there- 
March, 1833, shall be exempted from duty; that is to} of; and in all cases where there is or shall be im 
say, cocoa, almonds, currants, prunes, figs, raisins in jars | any ad valorem rate of duty on any goods, wares, or mer- 


and boxes, all other raisins, black pepper, ginger, mace, 
nutm 


corks, crude saltpetre, flax unmanufactured, quicksilver, 
o 
b 


e, hair cloth and seatings, argol, gum arabic, gum se-| shall have been imported into the United States, to be 


chandise, imported into the United States, it shall be the 
egs, cinnamon, cassia, cloves, pimento, camphor, | duty of the collector within whose district the same shal} 

be imported or entered, to cause the actual value thereof, 
a quills unprepared, tin in plates and sheets, mar-| at the time purchased, and place from whieh the sam 


e 


negal, epaulets of gold and silver, sac dye, madder, mad- | appraised, estimated, and ascertained, and the number of 





root, nuts and berries used in dying, sumach, saffron, 
turmeric, woud or pastil, aloes, am 
pitch, bark Peruvian, cociineal, capers, chamomile flow- 
ers, coreander seed, cantharides, castanas, catsup, chalk, 
coculus indicus, coral, dates, filberts, feltering stones, 
frankincense, grapes, gamboge, hemlock, henbane, hones, 
horn plates for lanthorns, ox horns, other horns and tips, 
India rubber, ipecacuanha, ivory unmanufactured, ivory 
black, juniper berries, mill stones, musk, nuts of all 
kinds, olives, oil of juniper, paintings and drawings, rat- 
tans unmanufactured, reeds unmanufactured, rhubarb, 
rotten stone, tamarinds, tortoiseshell, tinfoil, shellac, 
sponges, sago, spy goon telescopes, sextants, quadrants, 
hair pencils, Brazil paste, tartar crude, vegetables, such 
as are used yews ona in dying and in composing dyes, 
weld, and all articles used principally for dying, coming 
under the duty of 124 per cent.; all other drugs and ma- 
terials for composing dyes; all other medicinal drugs, 
and all articles not enumerated in this act nor the exist- 
ing laws, and which are now liable to an ad valorem duty 

15 per cent., except tartar emetic and Rochelle salts. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the third day of March, aforesaid, so much of any act of 
eongress as requires the adcition of ten or twenty per 
cent. to the cost, or value of any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, in estimating the duty Berson, or as imposes 
~~ duty on such addition, shall be repealed. 

ec. 5. And be it further enacted, ‘That from and after 
the third day of March, aforesaid, where the amount of 
duty on merchandise, except wool, manufactures of wool, 
or of which wool is a component part, imported into the 
United States, in any ship or vessel, on account of one 
person only, or several persons jointly interested, shall 
not exceed two hundred dollars, the same shall be paid 
in cash, without discount; and if it shall exceed that sum, 
shall, at the option of the importer or importers, be paid, 
or secured to be paid, in the manner now required by 
laws, one-half in three aud one-half in six calender 
months; and that, from and after the said third day of 
March, so much of the sixty-second section of the act, 
entitled ‘‘an act to regulate the collection of duties on 
imposts and tonnage,” approved the 2d of March, 1799, 
as authorises the deposite of teas, under the bond of the 
importer, or importers, shall be repealed. 

ec. 6. .And be it further enacted, ‘That from and after 
ithe third day of March, aforesaid, the duties on all wool, 
manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a component 
part, shall be paid in cash, without discount, or, at the 
option of the importer, be placed in the public stores, 
under bond, at his risk, wahicet to the payment of the 
customary storage and charges, and to the payment of in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per annum while so 
stored: Provided, That the duty on the articles so stored 
shall be paid one-half in three and one-half in six months 
from the date of importation: Provided, also, That if 
any instalment of duties be not paid when the same shall 
have become due, so much of the said merchandise as 
may be necessary to discharge such instalment shall be 
sold at public auction, and retaining the sum necessary 
for the payment of such instalment of the duties, together 
with the expenses of safe keeping and sale of such goods, 
the overplus, if any, shall be returned by the collector to 
the importer, or owner, or to his agent or lawful repre- 
‘sentative: And, provided, also, That the importer, owner, 
or consignee of such goods, may, at any time after the 
deposite shall have been made, withdraw the whole or 
any part thercof, on paying the duties on what may be 
withdrawn, and the customary storage and charges, and 
of interest. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where the duty which now is, or hereafter may be, im- 
posed on any goods, wares, or merchandise, imported in- 
do the United States, shall, by law, be regulated by, or 


such yards, parcels, or quantities, and such aetual value 
is, Burgundy | of every of them, as the ease may require: and it shall, 
in every such case, be the duty of the appraisers of the 
United States, and eve 
son who shall act as suc “pp ; 
ways or means in his or their power, to ascertain, esti- 
mate, and appraise the true and actual value, any invoice 
or affidavit thereto to the contra 
said goods, wares, and merchandise, at the time purehas. 
ed, and place from whence the same shall have been im- 
ported into the United States, and the number of such 
yards, parcels, or 
every of them, as the case may require; and all such 
goods, wares, and merchandise, being manufactures of 
wool, or whereof wool shall be a component part, which 
shall be imported into the United States in an unfinished 
condition, shall, in every such appraisal, be taken, deen. 
ed and estimated by the said appraisers, and every of 
them, and every person who shall act as such appraiser, 
to have been, at the time purchased, and place from 
whence the same were imported into the United Sta 
of as great actual value as if the same had been entirely 
finished: Provided, That in all cases where any goods, 


of them, and of every other per. 
raiser, by all the reasonable 


notwithstanding, of the 


uantities, and such actual value of 


wares, or merchandise, subject to ad valorem duty, o 
whereon the duty is or shall be by law regulated by, o 


be directed to he estimated or levied upon, the value o 


the square yard, or any other quantity or el thereof, 
shall have been imported into the United States from: 
country other than that in which the same were manufae 
tured or produced, the appraisers shall value the same 
the current value thereof at the time of purchase, befor 
such last exportation to the United States, in the country 
where the same may have been originally manufacture 
or produced. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lav- 
ful for the appraisers to call before them, and examine 
upon oath, any owner, importer, consignee, or other per 
son, touching any matter or thing which they may deen 
material, in ascertaining the true value of any merchar- 
dise imported, and to require the production, on. oath, d 
any letters, accounts, or invoices, in his possession, rela 
ing to the same; for which purpose they are hereby a 
thorised*to administer oaths. And if any person so cal: 
ed, shall fail to attend, or shall decline to answer orl 
produce such papers when so required, he shall forfeit 
and pay to the United States, fifty dollars; and if suri 
person be the owner, importer or consignee, the apprait 
ment which the said appraisers may make of the gooél, 
wares, and merchandise, shall be final and conclusive, 
any act of congress to the contrary notwithstanding. An! 
any person who shall swear falsely on such examinatio, 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and if he be the ow 
er, — or consignee, the merchandise shall be {or 
feited. 

See. 9. And be it further enacted, That it shall be th 
duty of the secretary of the treasury, under the direct® 
of the president of the United States, from time to time, 
to establish such rules and regulations, not inconsist 
with the laws of the United States, as the president of i 
United States shall think proper, to secure a just, fail 
ful, and impartial appraisal of all goods, wares, and me 
chandise, as aforesaid, imported into the United Stale 
and just and proper entries of such actual value the 
and of the square yards, parcels, or other quantities th 
of, as the case may require, and of such actual value® 
every of them: and it shall be the duty of the secrel#! 
of the treasury to report all such rules and regulatio® 
with the reasons therefor, to the then next session of © 
gress. 

See. 10. And be it further enacted, That from and 
ter the third day of March, aforesaid, in consideration ® 
the duties imposed on the several articles used 19 * 
























be directed to be estimated or levied upon the value of 


construction and fitting of ships and vessels, there be 
lowed a drawback at the rate of two dollars per 10” ' 
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registered vessels; of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
ton on enrolled and licensed vessels, except steamboats, 
and fifty cents per ton on steamboats; such drawback to 
ve paid, as the case may be, to the owners of enrolled and 
licensed vessels on the taking out of the enrollment and 
license for the first tinve, if such vessels shall not have 
been previously registered; and to the owners of register- 
ed vessels on clearing, for the first time, for a foreign 
port or , other than an adjoining state or territory, 
or the West Indies: Provided, That such vessels shall 
not have been previously enrolled and licensed; and in 

egistered vessels not previously enrolled and licens- 
ed shall, in the first instance, clear out for a foreign port 
or place, in an adjoining state or territory, or the West 
hes, then the drawback to such vessel is only to be at 
the rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents per ton. 

See. 11. And be it further enacted, That an addition 
of ten per centum shall be made to the several rates of 
duties by this act imposed, in respect to all goods, wares 
and merchandise, on the importation of which, in Ame- 
rican or foreign vessels, a specific discrimination has not 
already been made, which, from and after the third day 
of March, aforesaid, shall be imported in ships or ves- 
sels not of the United States: Provided, That this addi- 
tional duty shall not apply to goods, wares and merchan- 
dise, which shall be imported after said day in ships or 
yessels not of the United States, entitled by treaty or by 
an act or acts of congress, to be entered in the ports of 
the United States, on the payment of the same duties as 
shall be paid on goods, wares and merchandise, import- 
ed in ships or vessels of the United States. 

See. 12. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
allowed a drawback of the duties by this act imposed, on 

s, wares and merchandise, which shall be imported 
rom and after the third day of March, upon the exporta- 
tion thereof, within the time, and in the manner, pre- 
scribed in the existing laws at this time. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the existing 
laws at the time shall extend to, and be in force for the 
collection of the duties imposed by this act, on goods, 
wares and merchandise, which shall be imported into the 
United States from and after the third day of March; and 
for the recovery, collection, distribution and remission of 
all fines, penalties and forfeitures, and for the allowance of 
drawbacks by this act authorised, as fully and effectual- 
ly as if every regulation, restriction, penalty, forfeiture, 
provision, clause, matter, and thing, in the then exist- 
ing laws contained had been inserted in, and re-enacted 
by this act. And that so much of any act which is con- 
= ~ this aet, shall be, and. the same is hereby, re- 

ed. 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
goods composed wholly, or in part, of wool or cotton, of 
similar kind, but different quality, are found in the same 
packages charged at an average price, it shall be the duty 
of the appraisers to adopt the value of the best article 
contained in such package, and so charged as the average 
value of the whole; and that so much of the act entitled “an 
act for the more effectual collection of the impost duties,” 
approved the 28th May, 1830, as requires the appraisers 
to adopt the value of the best article contained in a pack- 
age as the average value of the whole, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. 

See. 15. And be it further enacted, That whenever, 
upon the opening and examination of any package or 
packages of imported goods, cemposed wholly or in part, 

wool or cotton, in the manner provided by the fourth 
section of the act for the more effectual colleetion of the 
impost duties, approved on the 28th day of May, 1830, 
the said goods be found not to eorrespond with the 
entry thereof at the eustom house; and, if any package 
shall be found to eentain any article not entered, such 
article shall be forfeited; or, if the package be made up 
with intent to evade or defraud the revenue, the pack- 
age shali be forfeited; and so much of the said seetion as 
prescribes a forfeiture of goods found not to correspond 
with the invoice thereof, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed., 

See. 16. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the said 3d day of March, 1833, the ad valorem 
rates of duty on s, wares and merchandise, shall be 
estimated in the manner following: To the actual cost, 

the same shall have been actually purchased, or the ac- 





~— 





——_- 
tual value, if the same shall have been procured other- 
wise than by purchase, at the time and place when and 
where purchased or otherwise réeuteil: or to the ap- 
praised value, if appraised, shall be added all charges, 
except insurance. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the said 3d day of March, 1833, in calculating 
the rates of duties, the pound sterling shall be consider- 
ed and taken as of the value of four dollars and eighty 
cents. 

Sec. 18. .4nd be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the passage of this act, all expressed juice of sugar 
cane, and all syrup for making sugar, shall pay the same 
duty as brown sugar, and the fossil and crude mineral 
salt shall pay the same duty as salt. 

The bill was read a first and second time by its title. 

—— 8 © Cer 
REPORT ON THE TARIFF. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 24, 

Mr. Adams, in presenting the report and _ bill, said it 
was proper for him to state the circumstances attending 
their formation. 

The house (he continued) would be pleased to under- 
stand that this bill, reported by order of a majority of 
the committee, was framed on the basis of the draft re- 
ported by the secretary of the treasury in answer to the 
call made on that officer by the house. In several sec- 
tions that draft had been departed from by the commit- 
tee. There was a distinct diversity of opinion of two 
descriptions in the committee. No member of the com« 
mittee was understood to be committed upon any parti- 
cular point of the bill—it was the general bill as connect- 
ed together that was agreed to by a majority of the com- 
mittee. As to the report, the house would be pleased to 
consider that as the act of the reporter alone. Portions 
of it had met with the approbation of the committee— 
other parts had not met the age of any member 
but the reporter. He hoped this fact would be borne in 
mind by the house in the perusal of the report. 

Mr. J. S. Barbour, a member of the committee on 
manufactures, then rose and said— 

It was incumbent on him to make an explanatory re 
mark in consequence of his peculiar position in the com- 
mittee, which had been charged with the settlement of 
this—the most distracting of all the questions before the 
house. Upon some material points of this question the 
committee was divided in the proportion of six to one. 
Under such cireumstances, he had resolved to carry into 
the deliberations of the committee, the most perfect spi- 
rit of compromise which was consistent with those con- 
stitutional principles which throughout his political life 
he had regarded as his sheet anchor. In the committee 
a correspondent feeling had been expressed—and by no 
individual more distinctly than by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams). But when 
the committee came to the consideration of practical 
points they had found their opinions widely apart from 
each other. With many of the sentiments contained in 
the report he not only agreed, but felt grateful to the 
chairman of the committee for the force with which they 
were expressed, But with the general eres of that 
report he felt compelled to express his deei disappro- 
bation. ‘Those principles were net drawn from the li- 
mited powers given to this government by the constitu- 
tion—but from the general grounds of the social compact. 
With reference to the bill just reported, he deemed it far 
more exceptionable to southern views and southern feel- 
ings, than the bill reported to the house by the secretary 
of the treasury. He had not been satisfied with that bill 
—he thought it eoncealed much exceptionable matter that 
did not appear on its surface—but under all cireumstan- 
ces he had thought it would be better to take it with all 
its evils than hazard the occurrence of far greater evils. 
With these remarks upon the principles of the report and 
bill, he would not detain the house further, until the sul- 
ject should come up regularly for discussion. 

Mr. L. Condict moved to print 10,000 copies of the 
bill and report, which was agreed to, 


Mr. Adams, from the committee on manufactures, 
submitted the following report: 

The committee on manufactures, to whom was refer- 
red so much of the president’s message as relates to ma- 
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nufactures, and to a modification of the tariff, have at- 
tended to that subject with all the solicitude which a sense 


of its pre-eminent importance to the welfare and pros-. 


perity of the union was calculated to inspire, and with a 
deep anxiety, that, in presenting to the house a system 
of fiscal policy for this confederated nation, adapted to 
the new and unexampled position in which it will be 
placed by the approaching extinction of the national debt, 
they may adequately respond to the confidence reposed 
in them by the reference. s ‘ 

In turning their attention to the views disclosed in that 
part of the executive message referred to them, the com- 
mittee perceived the declaration of a purpose, and the 
assertion of a principle, the first of which met their cor- 
dial approbation, and the second their entire concurrence. 
The purpose declared was that of applying all the means 
at the disposal of the government to the entire extinction 
of the national debt, within the constitutional term of the 
present administration, and, connected with this purpose, 
as well as with other weighty considerations, the princi- 
ple assumed was the expediency and necessity of making 
all material reductions in the import duties prospective, 
and to take effect only from and after the extinction of 
the public debt. , 

ith the purpose and with the principle the eommit- 
tee fully concurred. The extinction of the debt within 
the term of the present administration, would also be 
within the cotemporaneous limitation of the term of the 
‘present congress, and probably of the political life of a 
portion of the members of the house of representatives. 

o the congress of the United States, and ina particu- 
lar manner to the representatives of the people in this 
house, the period of the total emancipation of the nation 
from the thraldom of a public debt, will be a moment of 
intense interest, and of heartfelt mutual gratulation. ‘To 
have co-operated in the accomplishment of this event, is 
a laudable object of ambition. To have witnessed and 
contributed to its accomplishment during his own term 
of service, is a legacy of honor and integrity, which any 
public servant may be desirous of leaving for the memory 
of his children, and the gratitude of posterity. Asa mo- 
nument of good faith, of active industry and strenuous 
exertion for the fulfilment of public engagements, it is an 
example of morality, well worthy o that community, 
which was aiso the first among the nations of the earth 
to lay the foundations of her government upon the basis 
of freedom and the unalienable rights of human kind. 

The consummation of this purpose was indeed one of 
the great objects for which the constitution of the United 
States received its present organization. The public 
debt had originated in and by the war of our national 
independence: but so feeble and inefficient was the con- 
federation first formed for the government of the union, 
that its central power was incompetent to levy upon the 

eople funds adequate eyen to discharge the interest as 
it became due upon the public obligations. This interest 
was constantly accumulating upon the principal, and the 
inability of the federal congress to discharge either the 
one or the other, caused the evidences of the debt to be- 
come almost worthless in the hands of the holders, while 
the distress and penury of the public creditors, by whose 
blood and treasure the independence of the country had 
been achieved, became a standing reproach to that inde- 
pendence itself, 

Accordingly, no sooner had the government of the 
United States been organised under the present consti- 
tution, than the first object to which the attention of con- 
gress and of the executive were turned, was to devise 
means of providing for the payment of the public debt. 
From that time, the principle of its total discharge, as 
soon as by a vigorous exercise of the resources of the 
union it might be rendered practicable, was assumed; 
assumed after full and free deliberations, and in pointed 
preference to the doctrine then honestly entertained by 
a portion of the statesmen of the time, that a permanent 
public debt to a moderate extent and under judicious re- 
gulation would prove a public blessing. Happily, a prin- 
ciple of deeper moral obligation and of sounder policy 
prevailed. In the first report of the first secretary of the 
treasury to the house of representatives upon public cre- 
‘lit, bearing date the 9th of January, 1790, within one 
year after the first meeting of the national congress, he 
atyerted to this then controverted question of political 








—= 
economy in the following ternts>—‘‘Persuaded, xs . 
‘“oreta 4 is, that the proper funding of the teeing deve 
‘will render it a national blessing, yet he is so far f, 
‘‘acceding to the position, in the latitude in which it is 
‘‘sometimes laid down, that public debts are public be. 
‘‘nefits, a position inviting to prodigality, and Tiable 4, 
‘‘dangerous abuse, that he ardently wishes to see it incoy. 
‘porated as a fundamental maxim in the system of trubjii- 
‘‘credit of the United States, that the creation of dep, 
‘“‘should always be accompanied with the means of txr x. 
‘“<GUISHMENT. This he regards as the truesecret for rey. 
‘dering public credit immortal.” : 

And upon this principle was the public debt of thy 
United States, burthensome as it then was, funded. By 
the sanction which congress then gave to this lofty anq 
honorable sentiment, the total extinguishment of the debt 
became incorporated as a fundamental maxim in the sys. 
tem of public credit of the United States. Since that 
day upwards of forty years have elapsed, and the nation 
has passed through all the vicissitudes of peace and war, 
But through every change of administration, and amidst 
all the revolutions of parties, of that fundamental maxim 
sight has never been lost. In all the trying times of the 
country, it has been the living soul of the public credit, 
Who then may not be justly proud of holding, and here- 
after of having held a station in the public councils, at 
the time when this system shall have received its final 
consummation, by realising the complete extinction of 
the national debt? If the inspired leader and legislator 
of the children of Israel, after forty years of labors and 
wanderings, of toils, and troubles, of signs and wonders, 
was, in punishment of error, permitted only to survey, 
from the top of Pisgah, the happy and promised land 
reserved for his countrymen, the reward of all his ser- 
vices, and of all their sufferings, but into which he was 
not to enter, who may not cherish with earnest desire the 
wish, after an equal lapse of time, to witness and to share 
in the completion of the labors of an age in the fast and 
not the least glorious aehievment of the revolution of in- 
dependence? It is not merely in the fruition of the pro- 
mised land; not merely in the final accomplishment of 
a great national labor that this pleasure will consist, but 
in the moral example which will remain for the admira- 
tion and emulation of after-ages, in the full and practical 
establishment of that fundamental maxim of our public 
credit so ardently and justly desired by the first seereta- 
ry of the treasury, that the creation of debt and the means 
of its extinguishment should always go hand in hand. 
Nor is it unworthy of consideration that, by the total ex- 
tinction of our national debt, we do but complete the 
work of our fathers. We associate ourselves with the 
toils, the sacrifices, and the honors, of the revolutionary 
struggle for independence. The debt contracted by them 
was lefi at once as a burden and a bequest to their chil- 
dren—a burden to be borne until it could be faithfully 
discharged, and thenceforward a bequest of glory, to be 
inscribed in the future annals of the human race. May 
we not, as the last certificate of the national debt shall be 
cancelled, turn successively back to our fathers and say, 
sce, we have performed your task and fulfilled your 
charge; and forward to our children and exelaim—see 
what your forefathers have done for you! 

Concurring thus with the views disclosed in the mes- 
sage of the chief magistrate to congress, at the com- 
mencement of the session of congress, with regard to the 
time at which the reduction of the revenues by impost 
should be made to commence, two questions remaiz for 
the consideration of the legislature. First. What amount 
of reduction of the revenue should be contemplated? Se- 
condly. To what portion of the public revenue should 
the reduetion be applied? 

With regard to the amount, great diversities of opinion 
have prevailed, and the question has been brought to 
bear upon all the collisions of political controversy and 
upon all the propensities to disunion throughout the 
country. One of the principles assumed, highly plausi- 


ble upon its first aspect, and rendered doubly eaptivating 
by the form in which it has been conveyed to the publie, 
has been this: 

That after the extinction of the publie debt, the reve- 
nues of the union ought to be reduced to the lowest point 
absolutely necessary to defray the ordinary charges and 
indispensable expenditurcs of the government, To this 
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roposition in the abstract, there would, perhaps, searce- ; sanctioned, the desire of increasing that amount may be 
fy be a dissenting voice. But in determining what are, | more intense in the mind of one member than in that of 
and especially what should be, the necessary charges and | another. Where all are to share in the eredit of remis- 
expenses of government, there is much dissension. The | sion, the distinctive merit to the aspirant for popular fa- 
revenues are at the present time adjusted to the object of | vor will belong to him who urges for remission to the 
roviding for all the wants of nes, and of apply-| largest amount. The committee are of opinion that 
ing the sum of ten millions of dollars a year to reimburse | there may. be danger of being led astray by this conception 
the interest and principal of the public debt. With re- | —ten millions of money annually, heretofore appropri- 
ference to the revenues and expenditures of the govern- | ated for the discharge of the public debt, will no longer 
ment, it would seem that the obvious | ey to be as-| be needed. The most natural conclusion to be drawn 
sumed should be, on the extinction of the debt, to re-| from this would seem to be, that ten millions is: the 
duce the revenue precisely to the amount of the sum | amount, which may, and ought to receive remission. If 
which has been, and is annually, applied by law to that | the remission of a larger sum can be urged as expedient, 
extinction—namely, ten millions of dollarsa year. Here, | it must arise not from that, but from another cause. 
however, Commences a diversity of opinion, shared by| The committee believe that there is another view of 
the members of the committe with the members of this | this subject to be taken; the result of which must pro- 
and the other house of congress, and with the people | duce the conviction, that there is danger even im earrying” 
throughout the union. the remission of taxation to excess. ‘They believe that a 
The payment of a 1 national debt is a novelty in| portion of the moneys levied by taxation [may be more 
the history of nations. The remission of a large amount | profitably returned to the pockets of the people, than Jeft 
of taxation for that cause is equally unprecedented, A | in them. 
ion of the community, represented with great ability | In that portion of the message of the president of the 
in both houses of congress seem to have assumed for | United States, which was referred, at the commencement 
inciple that because no further revenue will be required | of the session of congress, to the committee on manufac- 
the payment of debt, therefore the revenue cannot be | tures, it is stated to be desirable that arrangements should 
reduced too much. ‘The ingenuity of the human mind | be adopted at the present session, to relieve the people 
has been strained to its highest pitch to shew that the| from unnecessary taxation, after the extinguishment of 
abandonment of revenue for the payment of debt ought | the public debt: and, it is added, that in the exercise of 
tobe the signal of its abandonment for all other pur- | that spirit of concession and ‘‘conciliation whieh has dis- 
poses except those necessary for the mere management of | ‘‘tinguished the friends of our union in all t emer- 
the government itself in time of profound peace. That | ‘‘gencies, it is believed that this object may be effected 
all internal improvement—all Pater prospective for | ‘‘without injury to any national interest.” 
the common defence—nay, the very walls of fortification | To pay the debts of the United States was the first of 
upon our shores—the very bulwark of our safety upon | the objects for which, by the constitution of the United 
the seas—are to be abandoned once and forever. We | States, the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
have heard it strenuously urged that the revenue should | and excises, was conferred upon congress—to provide for’ 
be reduced to nine, ten, or at most, eleven millions of | the common defence and general welfare was the second 
dollars—that our shores must be left to take care of them- | object; and these expressions, broad and comprchensive 
selves—our navy to perish with the dry rot upon the| in their import, far from being without meaning in the 
stocks—our manufactures to wither under the blast of | intention of the founders of the constitution, embraced the 
foreign competition, so that all the moneys of taxation | great purposes for which the constitution itself was form~- 
should be left in the pockets of the people. ed. They are introduced in that solemn preamble, by 
However becoming these opinions may be inthe minds | which the whole people of the United States, speaking in 
oron the lips of other classes of citizens, the house and | the first person, ‘‘we, the people of the United States,’’ 
the country will feel that they are not appropriate to a | announce the great purposes for which they do ordain and 
standing committee of the house of representatives, ex- | establish this constitution; they are emphatically repeat- 
— raised to protect and promote, to the extent al- | ed in the eighth section of the first article, containing the 
wable by the constitution and the general policy of the | grants to congress of power; and they are not only grants 
nation, the interest of the manufacturers. To them, | of power, but trusts to be executed—duties to be dis- 
these interests are specially committed. Even a partici- | charged for the common defence and general welfare of 
pation in the opinion that they are not entitled to the pro-| the union. ‘To provide for that common defence and ge- 
tection of the national arm, and to support from the na- | neral welfare, were obligations imposed upon the organ- 
tional purse, might seem in them to be treachery to their | ized body on whom the power was conferred of layin 
trust. Yet the committee feel themselves under no ob- | and collecting taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, for ef- 
ligation to espouse those interests to the injury of those of fecting the purpose—obligations not less imperious than 
any other portion of the community. They ask protec- | that of paying the debts of the union. To provide for 
tion to themselves for the common defence against forcign | the common defence and general welfare is the duty, the 
competition. ‘Chey ask that a portion of the common | irremissible duty, of the congress: the power to levy du- 
treasure should continue to be applied to great works of | ties, taxes, imposts, and excises, isthe means with which 
inernal national improvement. This portion they think | they are invested for the execution of the trust. ‘The 
should not only be unimpaired but increased in’ conse- | non-user of the power is a violation of the trust—a viola- 
quence of the removal of the burthen of the public debt. | tion as culpable as would have been the neglect or refusal 
Internal improvement is itself among the most effective | to levy taxes for the payment of the public debt. That 
means of providing for the common defenee—the de- | the intention of the people was to confer the power in 
fenee common, not only to the whole people, our cotem-| great amplitude is apparent, not only from the greatness 
poraries of the present age, but common to our posterity | of the purpose to be accomplished, and from the generali- 
of numberless after generations. " | ty of the terms in which the power is conferred—not only 
The committee of manufactures are aware that the re- | from the emphatic repetition of the terms in which the ob- 
mussion of taxes must, in its nature, be a measure always | jects of the constitution are announced in the preamble, 
acceptable to the people—nor are they, as servants of the | but from the anxious use of all the words by which the 
people, insensible to the gratification with which every | contributions of taxation can be levied—taxes, duties, im- 
hember of the present congress may share in such a mea- | posts, and excises. : 
ture at thistime. ‘They feel the delight with which any To provide for the common DEFENCE. Defence against 
one permitted to enjoy the luxury of assenting to such a| what? against whom? Defence against every danger, and 
remission, may indulge the benevolence of his disposition, | against every foe:—defence against all hostility, and from 
and they understand the power‘ of an eloquent and animat- | every evil which may bear upon the whole community and 
td appeal to the legislative authorities to leave all moneys | menace the general welfare:—defence, especially against 
hotabsolutely indispensable for public expenditure, in| all hostility of foreigners, whether in war, or in peace: 
ite pockete of the people. for the hostility of nations to cach other is not confined to 
he committee perceive, also, that upon so singular an | the times of war. The common defence must be provid- 
eccurrence as that which admits of the remission of taxes | ed for as much against commercial rivalry as against war- 
oa considerable amount, when, as in the present case, | like invasion—for the spirit of traffic armed with power, 
© question arises to what extent the reduction shall be | as the experience of mankind has proved, is more insa- 
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tiate and more 
sars that ambition 


questionable before, was 
tish 
a 

fa the principles of free trade. 


promote her own prosperity, but to 


of su 


— in the same sentence wi 
of the public debt. 
T 


0 provide for this common defence was accordingly, 
in conjunction with the payment of the national debt, the 
first object which commanded the attention of congress, 
on the organization of the government, under the present 
constitution. The very first act of the first congress of 
the United S/ates after that organization, (of which the 
act for the administration of official oattis formed a part) 
was an act for laying a duty on goods, wares and mer- 
<handise, imported into the United States; and this act, 
by an exception to a general rule, adopted from the first 
and ever since observed, was preceded by a preamble de- 
élaring its objects, as follows: ‘‘Whereas it is necessary 
**for the support of government, for the discharge of the 
4‘debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 
‘protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, 


“‘wares and merchandise, imported.” 


And thus the very first act of the organized congress, 
arited with the law of self-preservation, by the support 
of the government just instituted, the two objects com- 

grant of power to congress, the payment 

of the public debt, and the provisions tor the common de- 
y the protection of manufactures. The next act 

“was precisely of the same character, an act of protection 
to manufactures still more than of taxation for revenue; 
an act imposing duties on tonnage, by which a duty of six 
cents a ton was raised upon the vessels of the U. States 

entering their ports, and fifty cents per ton upon all fo- 
reign vessels; nor was this the only discrimination between 
the duties of tonnage levied upon the vessels of the U. 

States, and upon foreign vessels; upon all vessels built 

there afterwards in the United States, but belonging in 

whole or in part to foreigners, the duty levied was thirty 

cents per ton. And upon all merchandise imported in 

foreign vessels, an addition of ten per ecnt. on the amount 

of duties, was levied. ‘These discriminations were all 

protective duties—protective of the domestic manufac- 

ture. The argument which denies the power of congress 

to levy duties for the protection of domestic manufaetures, 

pronounces unconstitutional these two first acts by which 

congress exercised their powers—acts, among the most 

memorable, among the most beneficent exercises of pow- 

er which have rendered the constitution itself a blessing 

tothenation. It expunges from the constitution the grant 


dined in the first 


fence, 


of power to provide for the common defence. 


0 pay the debts of the nation was an object of more 
immediate urgency than eyen that of proyiding for the 


ing than all the Alexanders or Cz- 
inflicted upon the race of man. 
That a power, an organized and efficient power, of com- 
mon against this spirit, was indispensable to the 
independent existence of this union, if it had ever been 
proved, with irresistible de- 
monstration, by the candid avowal of a late eminent Bri- 
statesman, studious of reputation for his liberality— 
Se yong deliverer of speeches in * age en in 
vor e more than 
once publicly acknowledged that the fundamental maxim 
of the commercial policy of Britain had been, not only to 
ess that of her 
commercial rivals and competitors. This system he ne- 
ver, in all his liberality, professed or pretended to dis- 
card: on the contrary, he, like his eminent associate and 
friend, was ambitious only to acquire and leave behind 
him the renown of a British statesman His whole sys- 
tem of commercial policy was adjusted to the principle of 
advancing the commerce and navigation of Great Britain, 
by depressing that of this country. He repealed restric- 
tive statutes by the’ hundred, because they had been en- 
acted against ancient commercial rivals of Britain, but 
who were sono more. His system was to favor those ob- 
solete, vanquished and crippled adversaries ir trade—to 
convert them into instruments of annoyance against the 
new and now only formidable rival whom she could dread. 
The epee of these statutes gave him opportunities of po- 
pular declamation in honor of free trade, while, for eve- 
ry restriction against them which he gave up, he devised 
ant bat in aqervon a new One against us. To resist the 
statesmen in Europe, and the operation of 

ith systems, a power of providing for the common de- 
fenee was indispensably necessary and was expressly be- 
stowed in the very first grant of power to congress, and 
th that for the payment 


——=— 


ee 


common defence. It was to enable the nation itself to do 


justice to others. To provide for the common defence, 


was the discharge of a debt which the nation owed to it. 
self—a debt of wider scope, of deeper import, of more 
permanent duration. The power of levying money to 
pay the debts, was a power limited by the consummation 
of its object. The power of contracting further debts was 
conferred by another grant. The exercise of these pow- 
ers, would, in its nature, be occasional and temporary, 
that of providing for the common defence was permanent 
and unceasing; a debt still paying, still to owe, and limit. 
ed in its duration only by that of the existence of the na- 
tion itself. ‘The payment of the debts is about to be con- 
summated. The power of levying duties, taxes, imposts, 
and excises, for that purpose, is about to be extinguished 
in its own fulfilment. There being no debts to be paid, 
the power of levying taxes for their payment will for the 
time cease to exist; but that of providing for the common 
defence will remain, not merely unimpaired, but acquir- 
ing fresh strength, and more impressive weight, from the 
accomplishment of the nation’s liberation from debt; swel- 
ling and expanding with the increase and expansion of 
the population and wealth to be defended; and destined 
to enlarge its dimensions and gather accumulating weight 
and intensity to a period coeval with the destined exis. 
ence of the federal union. 

To say that the extinetion of the public debt will not 
discharge the nation from the obligation, or divest con- 
gress of the power of providing for the common defence, 
seems to be an observation exceptionable only for its ex. 
treme simplicity. And yet, the opinion that the payment 
of the debt should be seized upon as the occasion for the 
abandonment and sacrifice of all efficient measures fo 
the common defence, is advanced and pressed upon the 
public councils, with a confidence, and eagerness, anda 
vehemence, which places it in no small degree beyond 
the pale of argumentative reason, and with a show of in- 
flexibility which has an air of staking the union itself on 
the question at issue. , 
The payment of the public debt has been an object of 
extreme solicitude, as well to the people as to every aé- 
ministration of the general government, from the esti 
blishment of the constitution to this day. To that the 
whole public domain, in one of the earliest acts of the 
government, was pledged. ‘Io that the proceeds of all 
the sales of the public lands were devoted. At the con- 
mencement of the present century, seven millions three 
hundred thousand dollars of the annual revenues of the 
nation were applied by one general act of appropriation 
to this purpose. That sum was shortly afterwards raised 
to eight millions—and a considerable new debt having a 
cumulated during our late war with Great Britain, the 
sum of ten millions yearly was appropriated in the year 
1816 to the extinction as well of that, as of the prior r 
volutionary debt, interest and principal. So long as this 
burden bore upon the conscience no less than upon the 
resources of the people, their exertions for effecting the 
secoud object of the grant to congress of the power 
taxation, to provide for the common defence and genertl 
welfare, were necessarily much trammelled and confined. 
One great, fundamental and never-to-be-forgotten maxim, 
was the polar star of all the legislation of congress up 
this subject, and should be so in all future time. That"; 
to lay the burden of taxation in such proportions as should 
be tolerable to every portion of the people; and met 
that, and inseparably connected with it, was the maxim 
baron the burden in such manner as to equalize, ® 
far as possible, its pressure, upon all the different sections 
and all the great interests of which the union 1s cot 
posed. Such has in fact always been the policy of co 
gress, and with regard to the general principle it 1s 8° 
viously conformable to the first principles of justice, tht 
it is not likely ever to be contested in theory. And the 
constitution of the United States, apportioning the oe 
sentation of the people in this house according to ~ 
respective numbers in the several states, and of the — 
in the senate, by an equal number for each state, but ¥° 
ing by numerical majorities, the term of service 10” 
branches being of limited time, has so organised the YY ‘ 
er of raising contributions from the people, for the , 
filment of their duties and the promotion of their we 
fare, as to avert, perhaps as effectively as any devic¢ 





human ingenuity can avert, the danger that the pov* 
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ted for the promotion of the general welfare, and for 
ore establishment of justice, should be perverted to the 


purposes of corruption or abused for the establishment of 
arf has been, accordingly, the general and fundamen- 


tal rule of action, to the congress of the United States, un- 
der all the fluctuations of parties, and all the vicissitudes 
of our history. But the government of the United States 
was anovelty in the anngls of the world. The constitu- 
tion was an experiment, and all its operations have, even 
to the present time, been experimental. It presented 

le of a nation spread over a territory exceeding 
that of the Roman empire, governed by a representative 
democracy, combined with a confederacy of sovereign 
and independent states. It was the steam-boat of moral 
and political being. It seemed an attcmpt to counteract 
the universal law of gravitation—to navigate against wind 
and tide—to stem the irresistible current of rivers—to 
surmount the tempest, and overcome the flood. In the 
process of this experimental legislation, mistakes, some 
of them of grave character, and of alarming consequen- 
ces, have more than once been made. During the ad- 
ministration of the first president, an excise upon ardent 
spirits, an article, which, to the mind of the moralist, and 
to the heart of the Christian, presents a subjeet, above all 
others, suited to heavy, to burdensome, if not to prohibi- 
tory taxation, was found in practice so ill adapted even to 
bear the burden of an extremely moderate duty, that the 
attempt to raise one kindled in one portion of the union 
the flame of two successive rebellions, while, throughout 
all the other states, it was submitted to almost without a 
murmur. 

Atlater date,and during the administrations of Mr. Jef- 
ferson and of Mr. Madison, a restrictive system, adopted 
for the common defence, against the belligerent hostili- 
ties of the contending European powers, was found to 
operate with peculiar severity on the northern and eastern 
section of the union; and there arose a spirit of extreme 
discontent at the system of government then pursued, 
which being further exasperated by the subsequent war, 
provoked the people in that quarter of the country, till 
some of them were almost ready to renounce their con- 
nexion with the union. 

The war terminated, but the restrictive system which 
had preceded it, and the necessities with which the war 
itself was attended, had created and fostered a new and 
more extensive manufacturing interest than had before 
existed. The inventive ingenuity of a few natives of the 
British islands, availing itself not only of their own disco- 
veries, but of those contemporaneously made in other 
parts of the civilized world, and applying them to the ex- 
ercise of the mechanic arts, had placed Great Britain at 
the head of the manufacturing nations of modern times, 
and by that sympathy which circulates through all the 
veins and arteries of national power, had made her also at 
the same time the first and greatest of commercial nations. 
Such was the multiplication of physical power by the 
agency of machinery, that, at the period to which allu- 
sion is now made, the mechanical inventions then in use 
in Great Britain were estimated as equivalent to the ma- 
nual labor of two hundred millions of people. Thus, 
producing more, and at less cost, than her neighbors and 
rivals, of the many articles which contribute to the com- 
fort and enjoyment of man, she was enabled in a great 
measure to command the markets of the world; and con- 
necting with these advantages a steady system of com- 
mercial policy, not only selfish and monopolizing, but, 
as explicitly avowed inthe parliamentary speeches of Mr. 

luskisson, armed with permanent, unrelenting, preme- 
ditated hostility against the commerce, navigation and 
manufactures of other nations, her rivals and competi- 
tors, she had succeeded in rendering them all tributary to 
her industry, and in no small degree dependent upon her 
power. 

Of this hostility, and of this dependence, the people of 
the United States had shared more than the inhabitants of 
any other portion of the globe. From the time when they 
had shaken off their cabled dependence, they had be- 
come in the eyes of their step-mother the most hated of 
her rivals. The imbecility of their confederation left them 
without resources of common defence, commercially at her 
merey, and the tenderest of her mercies was cruelty. It 
was in the instinct of self-preservation from this yawning 





ruin that the constitution of the United States had origi- 
nated, and it was relief from the pressure of that iron 
hand, that the very first acts of the congress of the United 
States were provisions for the common defence by the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures. 

This protection, with regard to one most important ar- 
ticle of domestic industry, that of ship-building, was im- 
mediate and effective. Your statistical writers, Seybert 
and Pitkin, tell you that it operated like enchantment.— 
Providence, as if to reward with instant success the me- 
morable example given by the American people to all the 
nations of the earth, of constituti 


ng themselves, by a 
peaceable and social compact, Sounded on the basis of hu- 
man rights, one confederated people, seemed to adapt 
the general hi of the world in the most signal manner 
to the new organization of the American government.— 
The wars of the French revolution, immediately succeed- 
ing, gave redoubled efficacy to the encouragement afford- 

by our new institutions to our shipping and naviga- 
tion. They opened at the same time new avenues to 
our ecommerce. Thecolonial monopolies both of France 
and Britain were overruled +o? paramount interests of 
their belligerent condition. The ports of their tropical : 
islands were burst open to our ships and our trades, by 
powers beyond their control. We became the carriers 
ot France because her commercial flag was banished 
from the ocean by the naval supremacy of the British 
power; we became often the carriers of Britain herself, 
interested to trade with her enemy through the medium 
of a neutral flag. 

The commercial hostility of Great Britain was, how- 
ever, exercised against us in war no less than in . 
She began the war of 1793, by interdicting neutral 
commerce with her enemy. She next undertook to de- 
clare provisions, bread, food for the support of the life. of 
man, to be ineluded in the list of articles, contraband of 
war. She undertook to exclude us from all commercial 
intercourse with the colonies of her enemies, because we 
were sometimes excluded from them in time of peace; 
but, when she took those colonies, she was constrained to 
admit us into them herself, and she was reduced to the 
necessity of inviting our people into her own colonies, 
sometimes in violation of our own laws, prohibitory of the 


trade. In the midst of all this political chicanery, and all 


these vexatious crossings, so large a portion of the com- 


merce and navigation of the world was, by the irresistible 
course of events, thrown into our hands, that all the float- 
ing capital of our wealth was turned into the channels of 
commerce, and scarcely any manufacturing establish- 
ments were attempted, until a continual series of aggres-~ 
sions, and at last an undisguised attempt to annihilate our 
commerce, and to engross even that with her enemies to 
herself, upon the ruins of al/ neutral navigation, disclosed 
on her part the deliberate purpose of forcing us into the 
war, either in league with herself, or as her enemy. In 
proportion as it became apparent that our neutrality must 
finally yield to the necessities of self-defence, the atten~ 
tion of our people was directed to the necessity of form- 
ing among ourselves manufacturing establishments to fur- 
nish supplies of the articles most indispensable to the 
comforts of life, and which we had been assustomed to 
receive by importation chiefly from the workshops of 
Great Britain. The injustice of belligerent practices and 
pretensions, in proportion as they became grievons and 
intolerable, threw us back upon our own resources, gave 
rise to a succession of measures restrictive of our own 
commerce, as well as of that with which we were contend- 
ing, and indueed a conflict which finally fretted into open 
war. In this state of things it was that our dependence 
upon the manufactural productions of our enemics was 
most sensibly and most extensively felt. Then it was 
that the conviction became general, that domestic manu- 
factures, of all the articles essential to the comfort of hu- 
man life, were ameng the primary elements of national 
independence. Let it be observed, that this restrictive 
system, throughout, and the war in which they terminat- 
ed, were pre-eminently southern measures. ‘The delega- 
tion from South Carolina, in both houses of congress, vot- 
ed unanimously for the declaration of war. They had sup- 

rted the administrations of presidents Jefferson and 

adison in the whole series of their restrictions; in all 
their aets of non-importation, of non-intereourse, and 
embargo. These were not measures acceptable to the 
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northern and eastern sections of the union. The peo- 
ple of that portion of the country, and a majority of their 
tatives in congress, remonstrated against them, 
opposed, resisted, almost rebelled against them. They 
were forced upon them! by the preponderating — 
and influence of the south, and by no state of the confe- 
deracy more steadily, more inflexibly exercised than by 
the state of South Carolina. For years before the war, 
the commerce, the navigation, the fisheries of the north, 
between the rapacious outrages of the belligerent nations, 
and the measures of their own government for the com- 
mon defence against those outrages, were ground as if to 
dust. But, by another operation of the same causes, the 
po onci, M want of all the articles of importation from 
Great Britain, and indeed from all the rest of the world, 
became intense. The capital and the industry of the north- 
ern and middle states was thus, by the double pressure 
of its own revulsion, and of the craving wants of the 
community, forcibly turned into the channel of domestic 
manufactures. For the establishment of these, and for 
the use of the labor-saving machinery, without which the 
could not be maintained, extensive capitals, costly build- 
ings, expensive and complicated machinery, see vere 
purchases of land and water courses, a constant employ- 
ment of large sums for the stock of raw materials to be 
wrought up, numbers of working hands to be constantly 
employed, and daily or weekly paid, were all indispen- 
sable. Very few, scarcely any, individuals had com- 
mand of wealth and credit competent to the formation of 
‘such establishments. They were formed therefore, in 
the rin A republican institution of joint stock companies, 
of which every class of the community may share in the 
benefit, proportionably to their means and their resour- 
ces—the poor, even the feeblest and most helpless of the 
poor, females and children, by constant moderate labor 
and remunerating wages—the widow and the orphan, by 
the investment at interest of any disposable inheritance 
which may have fallen to their lot: the capitalists of every 
degree, however affluent or however scanty to deserve 
the name of capital, by participation in the stock, the 
merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, by the market of 
both purchase and sale of every article required in the 
management of the concern, and for the supply of all the 
wants of the numerous individaals occupied in and by the 
establishment. It would te a very unfair and unjust es- 
timate of these manufactures to consider them, as they 
are sometimes represented, the estates of idle and pam- 
pered lordlings, fattening upon the taxation of the indi- 
gent. They are the abodes of laborious industry—the 
principalities of the destitute—the palaces of the poor. 

Of these establishments a considerable number was 
formed during the restrictive system which preceded 
the war—a much greater number during the war itself. 
‘They were then fostered by all the obstacles which the 
war itself interposed to protect them from the competition 
of importations from abroad, and by the double duties of 
impost upon all articles thus imported. The restoration of 
peace was a formidable crisis of their fate. ‘The double 
duties were soon repealed. The gush of foreign impor- 
tations, upon the re-opening of the sluices of commerce 
so long closed, glutted the markets, and the domestic 
manufactures were threatened with universal ruin. At 
the very close of the war they had, by the act of con- 
gress, of 18th January, 1815, been heavily visited with 
taxation themselves, and those duties only were repealed 
cotemporaneously with the tariff act of 27th April, 1816. 

This act has been recently said to be only a tariff for 
revenue; but the internal evidence which it carries with 
it is amply sufficient to prove the error of that assertion. 

It contains a grduant scale of ad valorem duties upon 
different articles from 74 per cent. to fifteen, to twenty, 
to twenty-five, and to thirty per cent. and this graduation 
is obviously adapted to the condition of the several ar- 
ticles, according as they stood in competition with similar 
articles manufactured within our own country. 

The system of connecting the protection of domestic 
industry with the revenues collected by the duties of im- 
post, has, therefore, received its principal development 
since the conclusion of the last war with Great Britain. 
It has been, in truth, no other than a development of the 
faculties of the nation inthe progress of its own improve- 
ment. This system, at three several periods, has under- 
gone a full and deliberative revision by the legislative 








councils of the union; at intervals between whieh two 
elections of members of the house of representatives had 
intervened—in the years 1820, 1824 and 1828. It has, at 
every one of those successive periods, acquired strep 

in the opinions of the people, and of their represent. 
tives in congress. At its first establishment, however; 
it met with opposition from that geographical seetion of 
the union which it was foreseen would derive from it the 
least advantage, and that opposition has increased, 
every stage 0 revision which it has undergone. The dis. 
cussions upon the several tariffs which have obtained the 
sanction of congress, have increased in animation, and 
the collisions of interests between the different sections 
of the union, have sharpened into a conflict, which, 
spreading from the halls of congress among the people 
of those sections, threatens the permanency of the union 
itself. They have led to the arguments which it has 
been one of the principal objects of this report to meet 
and to refute. Of these arguments, that which contests 
the constitutional power of congress to protect the ma- 
nufactures of the country, by taxation upon the manufac- 
tures of foreign nations, has arisen from this controversy. 
It had never been advanced at the early periods of legis- 
lation under our present organization. To prove that 
constitutional power has therefore been the earnest en- 
deavor of this report. 


of taxation is unequal upon the different sections of the 
union—that it favors one portion of our common country 
while it acts oppressively upon another—that alone, in 
the opinion of the committee, is a conclusive reason for 
abandoning the system, or for so modifying it as to re- 
move the inequality against which remonstrances so ear- 
nest have been made. To abandon it altogether, it would 
seem to be necessary to renounce the whole system of 
raising a revenue by impost. For, if it be true that du- 
ties of impost are paid, not by the consumer of the arti- 
cle, but by the producer of the article exported in pay- 
ment for it, this result is equally applicable, whether the 
duty of impost be levied for protection or for revenue. 
The objection is against the levying of duties by impost 
altogether; and if the conclusions of this argument were 
correct, if it were true that the extraction of revenues 
from taxation by impost resulted in an inequality of bur- 
den upon the different sections of the union, the com- 
mittee would have no hesitation in declaring it as their 
opinion that the whole system of our taxation should be 
changed; and that all our custom houses should be closed 
for ever. Duties of impost are not the only means of 
raising revenue, nor even the only means of protecting 
our domestic industry. If duties of impost necessarily 
result in burdens on one portion of the community for 
the benefit of another, instead of coming to the conclu- 
sion that those two portions of the community are under 
the influence of interests so diametrically opposite to each 
other, that they cannot continue members of one social 
compact, the committee would rather say, abandon your 
system of taxation, raise your revenues by direct taxes or 
by excise; tax your lands; tax your polls; stamp your 
evidences of title or of debts; tax the food of your peo- 
ples tax the windows and the furniture of your dwelling 
1ouses; tax, as other nations have done, and do, the air 
that you breathe, and the light of heaven that visits your 
eyes—but abandon at once your impost duties, and never 
dissolve your union but with death. 

Before we come to this extremity, however, the com- 
mittee believe it the duty of congress to use every exer- 
tion in their power to conciliate with each other the two 
great interests which the course of events has broughit in- 
to direct collision. ‘The occasion is now presented of ac- 
complishing that object; but, in removing and correcting 
that inequality of which the citizens of one section of our 
country complain, it is incumbent upon the common le- 
gislative protectors of the people to beware, in removing 
oppression from one part of the union, of transferring it 
toanother. Especially to beware of converting—perhaps 
the more proper term would be, of perverting—the new 
and unexampled blessing of release from taxation, into a 
fire which shall consume all the manufacturing establish- 
ments of the country. 

If we compare the picture of national ny vec | pre- 
sented in the message of the president of the United 
States at the commencement of the session, with the re- 


But, waiving that question alto- / 
gether, if it be admitted that the operation of this system | 
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ntations of the condition of the country exhibited by 
those who are calling upon congress to break down the 
rotective system of policy, under which that prosperity 
ae been and is enjoyed, what must be our conclusions? 
While the chief magistrate of the union announces to 
the representatives of the people and of the states, as- 

sembled from every quarter of this extensive cong 4 
announces through them to the people over whom he 

sides, and to the whole world of mankind, that the 
agriculture, the commerce, the navigation, the mechanic 
arts, the liberal sciences, the manufactures, that, in short, 
every great interest of which the national well being is 
' composed, are in a state of increasing and unexampled 
prosperity; while from every quarter of the land a re- 
sponsive voice is heard, from the very people whose hap- 
iness it described, declaring it to be just and true that 
such is their condition, that such is their prosperity— 
while this exposition of human felicity in its most palmy 
state upon earth, is sounding its glories to the shores be- 
yond the Atlantic, and returning to us in echoes of wonder 
and admiration—are we to believe that all this is the de- 
jusion of a heated imagination? Are we to believe—a 
sense of decorum due to the station whence that portrai- 
ture of national glory and enjoyment emanated forbids 
us from stating the only other aliernative upon which 
great and essential error could be attributed to that sur- 
vey of our national condition—but are we to believe, that 
it was false and hollow—totally unfounded in fact—belied 
by the actual and notorious existence of reality? 

“Even so—so we must believe, or we must withhold 
our assent from the representations of those who are now 
urging us, with a vehemence and eagerness unsparing 
even of menaces to the existence of the union itself, to 
seize the oceasion offered us by this unexampled state of 
prosperity, to cast off a considerable portion of that bur- 
den of taxation which we have found so light, to avail 
ourselves of this happy moment to break down the fun- 
damental system of policy from which that very prospe- 
rity has arisen—the system protective of domestic indus- 
try. 

‘From the first establishment of the government of the 
United States, the payment of the debts and the protec- 
tion of manufactures have been primary objects of the 
action of congress. These two objects have been united- 
ly pursued, but they were in their nature totally distinct 
from each other. All the duties hitherto levied upon the 
people by the legislation of congress, have been to pay 
e debts, and provide for the common defence and ge- 
eral welfare. The time is at hand when there will be 
10 further occasion for levying moneys to pay the debts 
ofthe union, for there will be no debts to pay. But the 
ligation incumbent upon congress to provide for the 
ommon defence and the general welfare, will not cease by 
¢ extinguishment of the debt. On the contrary, it will 
ear upon them with accumulated weight. The payment 
Mf debt has reference to the past—the common defence 
Othe future. We have disincumbered the inheritance 
ceived from our fathers of the burdens which their ne- 
essities had imposed upon it. We are now to discharge 
we debt due from us to our posterity, by improving the 
nndition of the estate we are to transmit to them. The 
improvement of the condition of the whole community is 
he first object of human association in civil society. It 
s for this that ‘“governments are instituted among men.” 
\isthe first of moral obligations which attaches itself to 
ne institution of government. It is the purpose for which 
ntellectual power was given to man by his Maker; and 
ere it possible to conceive of an aggregation of men, 
ho, in the very compact by which they should unite 
iemselves together, should deny to themselves the exer- 
ise of the faculties by which alone their condition could 
improved, we should see a society founded upon the 
‘lation of the first law of nature—a social compact of 
urbarism—a community of self-degredation, abdiecatin 
¢ distinctive glory of the species, the capability of self- 
‘provement, and exhibiting the inconceivable spectacle 
‘corporate body formed of individuals eager in the 
irsuit of their own improvement, dooming themselves 
\ their social capacity to the stationary pce of the 
rute creation. 

he people of the United States have not so constitut- 
"‘hemselves. Inhabiting a territory of vast extent, and 
‘sting already at the period of their national union in 































distinct communities, with considerable diversities of 
municipal legislation, they adopted a government of com- 
plicated machinery, but formed of simple and homogene- 
ous principles—to form a more perfect union, to establish 
justice, to insure domestic tranquillity, to provide for the 
common defence, to promote the general welfare, and to 
secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and to their 
posterity. 1s there one of these objects but includes, in 
its very conception, the power and the purpose of self- 
improvement, external and internal, for the future and 
for the past—for after ages as well as for present time? 

We are so far from considering the extinction of the 
public debt as presenting an occasion for casting off that 
portion of the burden of taxation which is devoted to the 
common defence, that the committee do not hesitate to 
declare their belief, that it is the duty of congress to re- 
tain a portion of the revenues, which have been applied 
hitherto to the diseharge of the debt, for the purpose of 
enlarging the appropriations for the objects of internal 
improvement, already recognized as objects of great na- 
tional importance. Relieved entirely from the burden of 
the debt, it would neither be a wise nor a salutary polic 
to relax into languor and inactivity the energies whieh 
have been exercised for the accomplishment of that end. 
It cannot be doubted that the whole amount of the annu~ 
al appropriation, which, from the close of the late war 
with Great Britain, has been applied to the gradual ex- 
tinction of the debt, might, with the greatest —- 
to the nation, for an equal number of years to come, 
applied to those great works to which the sanction of 
congress has already been given, and to others already 
suggested, and equally entitled to engage the attention 
and to oceupy the resources of the country. This, how- 
ever, they neither recommend nor deem expedient. They 
recommend a remission of existing duties, equivalent to 
little less than the yearly ten millions of the sinking fund; 
but they would deem it great improvidence to give up at 
once, taxes to that whole amount. 

The experience of our own history has amply confirm- 
ed that maxim of political wisdom, which relies upon pre- 
paration for war as the most effective security for the con- 
tinuance of the blessings of peace. ‘The situation of the 
European world, and especially of those portions of it 
with which our relations are the most extensive, and the 
most liable to be affected by changes of policy among 
themselves, admonish us to beware of hazarding our own 
peace by our own inefficiency. A revenue founded al- 
most entirely upon imposts vanishes at the first sound 
of war. A large annual reservation of the revenues rais- 
ed by taxation, for purposes of defensive preparation: 
and of national improvement, may, beyond all question, 
be applied in promoting the safety, the comfort, and wel¥ 
being of the whole community, during the continuance of 
peace, and serve at the same time as a fund of reserve, at 
all times susceptible, on a sudden and unexpected emer- 
gency, of being converted to a fund of more direct and 
immediate common defence, at the approach of war. It 
isa short-sighted policy, forgetful of all the lessons of hu- 
man experience, which sees in profound peace a motive 
for a nation to slumber, in the security that the approaches 
of war will be slow and long foreseen. The revolutions, 
now in progress among the principal nations of Europe, 
have one aspect in which it may be prudent for the peo- 
ple of the United States to contemplate them, at once 
with deliberation and composure. It is impossible not to 
perceive, in those revolutions, the agonizing struggles of 
human rights against ancient and abusive human institu- 
tions. While that struggle continues, all our warmest 
sympathics have been, are, and will be, on the side of the 
energies exercised for the recovery of rights. We wish, 
we hope, and we trust, that the result will be the signal 
and glorious triumph of human rights, and we believe 
that when it shall be aehieved, the nations by whom this 
mighty change shall have been accomplished will emerge 
from the eontest greater, wiser, happier and more for- 
midable than they have ever been before. And what 
will then be their relations towards ourselves? We may 
perhaps reasonably hope, that, among the at impvove- 
ments effected in their condition, will be that of their po- 
litical morals. That, in re-settling their governments 
upon prineiples of natural right and equal justiee, they 
will be as deeply impressed with the sense of their obli- 
gations to others, as with that of the maintenance of their 
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own rights; that their love of peace will expand in propor- 
power; and that in the enjoy- 
ment of their new liberties at home, they will infuse into 
‘their deportment towards their brethren and neighbors 
of eng aren race Neothe_20 9 = the ne rae 7 n, the 
= good nei conciliation, of peace. 
hat their legi mn will no longer narrow down their 
liberality to the puny ambition of being known to the world 
and to posterity as British statesmen. That their warriors 
will no longer claim exclusive dominion over the deep. 
That no American merchant vessel shall be robbed of her 
‘mariners the high seas. That no orders in council 
shall interdict the access to foreign — of neutral navi- 
gation. That no secret mandate from Whitehall shall 
sweep from the face of the ocean, a thousand of our richly 
freighted ships, sailing in the security of lawful traffic, 
and by a pre-concerted whisper to the admiralty courts, 
call up from the forgotten records of exploded former in- 
justice, a rule of the war of ’56,to condemn them as law- 
ful prize. We hope, and would willingly trust that the 
renovated European man will be renovated in the sense of 
his duties as well as in the enjoyment of his rights. But 
the freedom and independence of one nation was never yet 
maintained by reliance upon the justice of another. e 
hope and believe that our elder brothers of the eastern 
hemisphere, our juniors in the science and in the posses- 
sion of freedom, will, when disenthralled from ali the 
shackles by which they have been bound for countless 
ages, exercise their emancipated energies for the im- 
provement of their own condition and not for the de- 
pression of ours. That the ancient maxim of British 
policy, divulged and avowed by one of her own states- 
men most affecting the praise of liberality, will be dis- 
carded as a detestable principle of false and spurious 
patriotism, and that the fundamental principle of Chris- 
tian morality, the rule to do unto others, as you would that 
they should do unto you, will be substituted in its place. 
Even then, and should the most sanguine of our hopes in 
this respect be realized, another and far more glorious 
contest will arise between the man of Europe and the 
man of America—an emulation of self-improvement, a 
rivalry of speed in the progress of social perfection.— 
‘The energies of the human mind are incompressible— 
Long misapplied and wasted as they have been in es- 
tablishing systems of injustice and wrong, in rivetting 
the chains of tyranny, and in forging the fetters of op- 
pression, with what tenfold elasticity, will they sprin 
to the improvement of their own condition, when in ful 
enjoyment of their faculties—and in the possession of 
peace! When populous and civilized nations are en- 
gaged in war, the inventive genius of their people is 
chiefly turned to the purposes and necessities of their 
condition, to the advancement of the warlike arts. When 
they are at peace, the labors and discoveries of the mind 
are applied to the cultivation of the arts of peace. The 
shonest pride of every nation, and its ardour for self-im- 
rovement, is stimulated by the example of every other. 
ivery nation is impelled not only to avail herself of the 
genius of her own sons, but to adopt and improve those 
of her neighbors. It is by their improvements in the 
mechanic arts, and by their application to manufactures, 
that the modern nations of Europe surpass so far those 
of the other quarters of the globe. It would be no ex- 
aggerated estimate to say that the very recent inventions 
of the steam-boat and of the rail-way have opened ave- 
nues of power to the nations possessing them, which their 
neighbors could not permit them exclusively to enjoy, 
and retain, without sinking into a state of defenceless 
inferiority before them. ‘The steam-boat is an inven- 
tion of our own country; the rail-way is a correspond- 
ing achievement of European ingenuity, which we are 
enabled to appropriate to our own uses, and the im- 
mensitv of the continent which we inhabit, and the still 
multiplying millions of our posterity, which for long ages 
will continue to swarm upon its surface, and the govern- 
ments under which we live, and the freedom of thought 
and of speech, and of action which we enjoy, seem as if 
adapted by the beneficent hand of Providence, all to each 
other for the advancement of the welfare of human kind. 
The extensiveness of our territory has often been adduc- 
ed in speculative theory founded upon the experience of 
former ages, as an objection to the long continuance of our 
union under one government. To obviate the difficulties 


f combini ith d dispatch the acti | 
of combining with energy and dispatch the action 
veteinad’ over a large surface of the globe, ane 
rst formed a system of federative | aioe inter. © 
weaving the complicated texture of a double supreme ay. 
thority, and distributing between two sovereign and oye, 
ruling powers, the general and the particular legislatio, 
necessary for the administration of the common concer), 
By the annexation of Louisiana and of Florida to the 
union, the extent of our territory was more than doudleq 
and scarcely had the Mississippi and his tributary floog, 
been transferred‘to our possessions, when the discove of 
steam-boat navigation brought within the travelling com, 
ss of a few days, distances never before traversable jy 
ess thanas many months. The still more recently inven. 
ed rail roads, accelerated by the same power of steam, hay, 
achieved approximations still more surprising. At the 
period of the acknowledgment of our national indepen. 
dence, the wildest dream of the imagination would scaree. 
ly have coneeived as a feasible project, that of which we 
are witnessing the reality. Such is the condition of o 
country in our own generation. A very considerabl. 
ortion of the globe is committed to our hands, with al} 
its elementary creations, and all its susceptibilities of 
cultivation. Upon every part of this inheritance ther 
are obstacles to be removed, and capacities of improv. 
ment to be exercised. The principle of undertaki 
and accomplishing these improvements by the labor al 
the fiscal resources of the people of the union, has bee 
assumed with solemn responsibility, time after time, ly 
the congress of the United States. It has been undertaken 
in numerous instances, and with great success, to the ex 
tent of many millions of dollars. The principle of in. 
ternal improvement is not confined to the construction of 
roads, or the digging of canals. The break-waters in the 
Delaware, and the Merrimack, the whole of our light. 
house establishment, to which we now annually appro- 
priate upwards of two hundred thousand dollars, the 
acquisition of Louisiana and of Florida by purchase, the 
millions upon millions of square miles which we hare 
urchased from the Indian tribes, are all to be considered 
in the light of internal improvement, as much as the ai. 
dition of an hundred acres to the lands of a farmer, or th 
purchase of a dwelling house to the inhabitant of a city 
1s an improvement of his estate. If, then, while we wer 
heavily burdened with public debt—if, when the popul- 
tion of our country was in numbers less than half those o 
our recent enumeration, the resources of the nation were 
enabled, without sensible a vation of those burdens, 
to assume a further debt of fifteen millions, to pay for the 
purchase of Louisiana—if, nearly at the same time, the 
additional burden was assumed of constructing the Cun- 
berland road—if, since that day, while we have passed 
through the ordeal of a desolating war, with the mos 
formidable nation upon earth, have encountered all its 
sufferings, surmounted all its dangers, and discharged all 
its obligations—if we have laid the foundations of a formi- 
dable navy, have made large advances in covering the 
whole line of our sea-coast with fortifications, and have 
expended millions upon improvements admitted to be 
within the constitutional power of the national legisl 
ture; and, while all this has been accomplished, the n 
tion has been advancing in population, in wealth, in phy- 
sical and intellectual cultivation, in all the elements that 
constitute the prosperity of nations—what sudden blas 
of lightning from heaven could strike with more fat 
ttalneap- wht inconceivable infatuation must lay ie 
trate all the faculties of our souls, were we capable of 
seizing the very moment of liberation from the heaviest 
burden we have borne, to throw off all those which a 
but the stores of seed, to be sown and cultivated inl 
harvests of future plenty? 

It has been assumed in this discussion, that the pict 
of national prosperity and happiness exhibited by the 
message of the president of the United States, at the 
commencement of the session of congress, was not 4 eres 
tion of fancy, but drawn from the life. It has been 5 
nerally acknowledged as such. The general prosper; 
at least, has not been denied. But in the existence ° 
nations as well as of individuals, prosperity is not always 
the surest indication of happiness. Nations, like indivi" 
duals, are subject to grievous and perilous diseases of the 
imagination. Nations, like individuals, are liable, the 
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to sudden convulsions, threatening to life itself. In the 
midst of the comfort and well being with which we are 
surrounded, it is impossible to conceal from ourselves, 
and it were worse than folly to disguise, that there isa 
festering sore of discontent, if not a deep-rooted disaffee- 
tion to the union, pervading an extensive portion of our 
territory, and rapidly ripening into purposes and projects 
which will shake the union to its foundation. It is not 
the province of the present inquiry to trace to their 
sources all the causes in which this condition of the fede- 
ral coramunity originated, but among them we cannot 
but perceive that the existing system of taxation by impost 
is the most inent. The existing tariff of impost du- 
ties has excited a° great mass of dissatisfaction in every 
art of the community. 

It is represented by great numbers of our fellow citi- 
zens, and among them, by many of the first intelligence, 
and the purest patriotism, as deeply injurious to all the 

t interests of the nation, and to every class of the 

Je, even to the manufacturers, for whose benefit it 

was introduced, and for whose protection it is now most 
rtinaciously defended and sustained. 

The representative population of the United States, at 
the close of the year 1831, just expired, somewhat ex- 
ceeded eleven millions of souls. The gross amount of 
revenue levied upon them during the same year, may be 
set down, in round numbers, at twenty-two millions of 
dollars. Supposing it to have been raised by a poll tax, 
it would have amounted to an average of two dollars a 
head. During the same year, in the island of Great Bri- 
tain, upon a population of about sixteen millions, there 
was levied by taxation, about two hundred and forty mil- 
lions of dollars, or fifteen dollars a head. No other na- 
tion in Europe is so heavily taxed as Great Britain, and 
none so lightly as the United States. Considering only 
the amount of taxation in the latter, it might occasion 
some surprise that there should have arisen in any quar- 
ter cause of complaint. 

The principal mass of taxation in Great Britain is by 
excise. By that alone she raises more than one hundred 
nillions of dollars of yearly revenue. ‘The government 
of the United States have resorted to excises and direct 
taxes only upon occasions of emergency. The mode of 
levying all, or nearly all, the revenues of the union, by 
impost upon articles of merchandise imported from 
abroad, was originally adopted, and has been persever- 
ingly pursued, because it had always been considered as 
amaxim in statistics, that duties of impost were always 
paid by the consumer. 

Such, is no doubt, the first and superficial appearance 
of things. But the operation of all taxation, and espe- 
cially of indirect taxation, is of a complicated nature upon 
the commercial intercourse and pecuniary concerns of 
mankind. The controversies which have resulted from 
the introduction and establishment of what has been term- 
ed the American System, looking to the protection of 
domestic manufactures, have given rise to two new doc- 
trines of political economy; one of them advanced by the 
friends, and one by the opponents of that system; both, 
at first sight, highly paradoxical, both appearing, upon 
close examination, to be not entirely without foundation, 
and both, in the ardor of disputation, relied upon, it is 
believed, beyond just and rational warrant. 

The opinion advanced by the friends of the protective 
system is, that the tendency of aggravating duties of im- 
post upon articles imported from abroad and not in com- 
petition with similar articles of domestie manufacture, 
is to reduce, and not to increase, the price of the articles 
themselves. 

The opinion sustained by the free trade party is, that 
the great mass of the duties of impost is paid, not by the 
consumer of the dutied articles, but by the produeer of 
the article exported, to pay for the article upon which the 
impost was levied. 

Che doctrine, that duties of impost cheapen the price of 
the articles upon which they are levied, seems to conflict 
with the first dictates of common sense. But its suppor- 
ters, first appeal with confidence to the fact, that most of 
the articles upon which additional duties were levied by 
the tariff of 1828, have since that time considerably fallen 
in price—and then they argue that it must be so, by the 
excitement of competition in the market. It is certainly 


to the eost should be a reduction of the price of an article- 


True it is, that the duty gives a spur to the ction of 
the article at home. ‘4 ins ae any methele ini the mar- 
ket must always depend upon the relative condition of the 
demand and supply at the time and place of sale. But 
very slight variations of time, of place, affect often, to a 
vou great extent, the relative proportion of the demand 
and supply, and, consequently, the price of the article. — 
No safe conclusion can be drawn from the fact, that sub- 
sequently to the tariff of 1828, the prices of the articles 
upon which the duties were then increased, have fallen, 
unless from other circumstances it can be shewn, that the 
increase of the duty was the cause of the fall in price; nor 
will it be sufficient to prove so strange a veitilion: to ac- 
count for it by the excitement of competition. Wherever 
there is a profitable market, there will be competition.— 
Had the tariff of 1828 never been enacted, the c tition 
in our markets would have been as great, and would have 
been as effectual to reduce the prices as it had been with 
the aggravation of the duties. In that competition our own 
manufactures might not indeed have shared—but it would 
have existed in all its force between those who furnished 
the supply, and could not have failed to reduce the prices 
to the level of the moderate profit necessary to the exis- 
tence of the trade. 
But the duty upon the article imported from abroad 
enabled the domestic producer to enter into a competition 
with the importer from abroad. So long as this competi- 
tion continues, the duty operates as a bounty or premium 
to the domestic manufacturer. But by whom is it paid? 
Certainly by the purchaser of the article, whether of fo- 
reign or of domestic manufacture. The duty constitutes 
a part of the price of the whole mass of the article in the 
market. It is substantially paid upon the article of do- 
mestic manufacture as wah as upon that of foreign pro- 
duction. Upon one it isa bounty, upon the other’a ber 
den; and the repeal of the tax must operate as an equiva- 
lent reduction of the price of the article whether foreign 
or domestic. We say so long as the importation con- 
tinues, the duty must be paid by the purchaser of the ar- 
ticle. Some portion of it, however, is for a short interval 
of time paid by the foreigner against whose trade the 
domestic competitor is brought forward. It affects him 
as a reduction of his profits, which he endures for a time, 
but under the pressure of which he is finally compelled 
to withdraw from the market. While this struggle con-. 
tinues, the duty is paid by the foreigner or by the im-. 
porting merchant here. The purchaser and consumer 
here are relieved from the burden of the duty, and may: 
perhaps obtain the goods cheaper than if they were exon= 
erated from the duty altogether. But this relief is pur« 
chased by injustice, at the expense not only of the foreiga 
manufacturer, but of the importing merchant, till the 
duty becomes prohibitory, and then the foreign manufac« 
turer, the importing merchant, the shipper, the mariner, 
and the whole class of citizens to whom the importation 
gave occupation and subsistence, suffer by the extinction. 
of the trade, precisely to the same extent that the profits: 
of the domestic manufacturer are enhanced by the boun~ 
ty paid to him for his competition with the foreigner: 
‘his struggle, if the statements often made by the friends 
of the tariff are correct, is sometimes earried on by the 
manufacturers toa very extravagant and desperate extent. 
It has even gravely been asserted that upon the passage 
of the tariff act of 1828, the British owners of forges 
and furnaces reduced the price of their iron not less than 
eight dollars a ton, to retain the control of the American 
market. An operation by which as has been shown by 
the memorial of the free trade convention to congress, 
they must have incurred a loss of near five millions of 
dollars a year, to retain the profits upon yearly sales 
to the amount of perhaps 260,000 dollars. It is very cer- 
tain, therefore, het the reduction of eight dollars a ton 


raneous with our tariff act, was in no wise connected 
with it in the relation of cause and effect. "We may, and 


probably do, often greatly exaggerate to. ourselves the - 


immensity of exertions end of sacrifices made by the Bri- 
tish manufacturers to retain and preserve in their own 
hands the control of foreign markets. But that such ex- 
ertions and sacrifices are and will be made by large manu- 
facturing establishments, in which extensive capitals are 








contrary to the natural course of things, that an addition 


employed, cannot be doubted. Whenever they are made 


upon the price of British iron in 1828, though cotempo-. 
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and so as they are continued, to counteract the ef- 
fect of tari countries, the duties are 


duties in forei 


by them, and the purchaser of the 


country obtains them freed from the duty at the 
expense of the foreign manufacturer. But this career 
of losing trade cannot continue long. In the competi- 


tions between different lines of steamboats and stages, 
we have sometimes seen the rival interests underbid- 
ding each other, till the traveller has been treated gra- 
tuitously with his fare. But the result even of a very 
short contest of that nature proves utterly = = 
n 
80 it is, and must be with any reduction of price in the 
market upon articles furnished partly by importation 
from abroad, and partly by domestic industry, which en- 
sues upon the levy of an additional duty upon the article 


one, if not to both the contending establishments. 


imported from abroad. 


e incidental effect of competition in the market ex- 
of the domestic manufacturer, by the 


cited on the pa 

aggravation of duty upon the corresponding article im- 
ported from abroad, to reduce the price of the article, 
must betransient and momentary. ‘Ihe general and per- 
manent effect must be to increase the price of the article 
to the extent of the additional duty, and it is then paid 
by the consumer. If it were not so—if the general effect 
of adding to a duty were to reduce the price of the arti- 
cle upon which it is levied; the converse of the proposi- 
tion would also be true; and the operation for increasing 
the price of the domestic article, would be to repeal the 
duty upon the same article imported; an experiment 
which the friends of our internal industry will not be de- 
sirous of making. We cannot subscribe, therefore, to 
the doctrine that the duties of impost protective of our 
own manufactures are paid by the foreign merchant or 
manufacturer. Nor can we more readily believe that they 
are paid by the purchaser of the articles exported from 
our country to pay for the importations which we receive 
in return. 

It is contended that by. excluding the foreign manufac- 
turer of cotton from our markets we disable him from 
purchasing the raw material produced in our own coun- 
ays but if, by the exclusion of the foreigner, the effect 
of the duty is to bring into the market our own manufac- 
turer in his place, the market for the raw material is in 
no wise dimimished—it has only changed its place. In- 
stead of shipping his cotton to Liverpool or Glasgow, the 
southern planter sends it to Providence or Boston. The 
demand for the article is not diminished by the diminu- 
tion of importations from abroad. 
there may be of shipping for foreign markets, is supplied 
by the increase of eurolled tonnage and the coasting trade. 

The argument of the south has been sometimes stated 
in another from. It has been said that the portion of the 
impost duties paid by the inhabitants of the northern and 
manufacturing states, instead of being burdensome, is ac- 
tually profitable to them. That to the manufacturing in- 
terests themselves, instead of being a tax, it is a bounty, a 
gratuitous donation to them by the nation made at the ex- 
pense of those portions of the union where there are no 
manufacturing establishments. A contrasted view is ta- 
ken of the population, soil, and climate of the northern 
and southern sections of the union. In the north it is 
said, the climate is rugged—the soil barren—the whole 
po ulation white and free. The land will not feed its in- 
wabitants. They are driven by necessity to the ocean, to 
the wilderness, or to the establishment of manufactures. 
These are their only resources for arresting the tide of 
emigration. In the south the climate is mild and genial, 
the soil fertile,and the population divided in nearly equal 
numbers into black and white—masters and slaves. ‘The 
cultivation of the land is performed by the colored popu- 
lation. The planter cannot change his occupation. He 
is rooted tothe soil. Manufactures cannot be established 
because slaves are both morally and physieally disabled 
from working in them. They are besides very apt to set 
fire to the buildings, as the experience of certain Yankees 
has taught them, who, in defiance of ‘the laws of nature, 
did recently attempt to set up some manufacture in the 
neighborhood of Charleston. ‘The duties levied then 
ugee articles of foreign manufacture for the protection 
of domestic industry, must therefore always operate to 
the benefit of the northern and to the injury of the 
southern section of the union. They are irreconeilea- 


s in the fo- 


Whatever falling off 


ble interests; and the planter of the south cannot ang 
will not submit to the sacrifice of Azs interest for the 
benefit of the northern manufacturer, for that would re. 
duce him to a state of rs —_ i 

This argument is approached with painful reluctance, 
It is belicved to be here candidly stated, and as it has 
been time after time repeated some of the ables 
and most intelligent statesmen of the south, and it j, 
believed to contain the whole substance of the southern 
argument against the protective system, it will be pro. 
per to examine it in the spirit of candor and of kind. 
ness, dictated no less by a feeling of sympathy for our 
brethren and countrymen, than by an anxious solic). 
tude for the preservation of the union. 

The first remark which obtrudes itself — the mind 

on the statement of this argument is, that it strikes 
directly at the heart of the union itself. It presents two 
great, transcendent, opposite, and irreconcileable inter. 
ests, in deadly hostility to each other; each pervading 
the two great Altantie sections of the country, each 
operating within its appropriate domain, with the irre. 
sistible Bins of a law of nature, and leading to the fa- 
tal and unavoidable conclusion that between two | 
masses of mankind, thus situated in natural conflict with 
each other, no bond of union under one and the same 

vernment even partaking of a federal character car 
Be maintained. It will be doing no injustice to more 
than one distinguished and influential statesman of the 
south to affirm, that his mind has been made up to this 
result. Nor is it possible to observe the political move- 
ments in progress at this time in the part of the coun< 
try where the excitement against the protective system 
principally prevails, without believing that the effort of 
the leading spirits among them is to turn the current 
of popular sentiment to that conclusion. To calculate 
the value of the union. 

But if this high ground is taken in one quarter of 
the yet common country, what choice or alternative is 
left to the other? The south, in the person of her 
champion, says—I am a planter and cultivate my land 
by slaves—I cannot quit the soil—I cannot change my 
occupation—my slaves are my subsistence, as well as 
my property, and they cannot be made to work at ma- 
nufactures—my first want is to sell my crop, as dear as 
possible, and my second, to buy manufactured aticles 
as cheap as ey in return. All protection. of do- 
mestic manufactures, by duties levied upon those of my 
customers, who purchase my pone eva produce, and 
work it up into manufactured articles for my use, is 
an invasion of my rights, a depredation upon my pro- 
perty—I cannot manufacture myself, and I will not suf: 
fer you to manufacture for me; I prefer to purchase 
the fabric from the foreigner, to whom I supply the 
raw material. Manufactures are necessary for your sub- 
sistence, because you have a cold climate, a barren soil, 
and no slaves; but I will not bear a tax upon the negro 
cloths of Manchester, to enable you to supply me the 
same article equally cheap, because your gain must be 
my loss, and because your prosperity must in the nature 
of things be incompatible with mine. 
In this view of the subject, the interest of the south is 
identified with that of the foreign rival and competitor of 
the northern manufacturer, and against Aim, and for his 


-ruin, the southern planter and the British manufacturer 


are colleagned. How strange the association! How deep- 
ly it conflicts with the whole history of our revolutionary 
war! Whata satire it speaks upon all our institutions! 
It cannot be true. There are theories in politics and 
morals, as well as in the science of mind, the fallacy of 
which is far more easily detected in the absurdity of the 
conclusions at which they arrive, than in the process of 
reason hy whieh they travel. When Mandeville, by 4 
commentary upon the fable of the bees, undertook to’ 
prove that private vices were public benefits, he made an 
ingenious book, which has perhaps never been very satis- 
factorily answered, but to the conclusions of which, nd 
man of correct, moral feeling can assent. When Berk- 
ley, from the deepest recesses of philosophy, raised an 
argument to prove that mind has no conclusive evidence 
of the existence of matter, he was said to have demon- 
strated beyond all possibility of reply, that which no man 
in his senses ean believe. When we are told that the 





cotton planter of the south, and the manufacturer of Penn 
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lvania, or of New England, have interests so diametri- 
cally and irreconcileably opposite to each other, that they 
cannot remain permanently associated as members of the 
same community, we answer, in the language of the Ro- 
man moralist and poet, “‘Incredulus odi.” We disbe- 
lieve, and we hate a doctrine which appears to us to con- 
tain, in itself, a satire upon human nature; or, at least, 
to solve itseJf into that melancholy and exploded theory 
of Hobbes, that the state of nature between man and man, 
isa state of war. For were it true, that the interests of 
the planter, and the manufacturer, were irreconcileable 
' with each other, as members of the same community, 

what must be the necessary and unavoidable consequence 
of the dissolution of the tie between them as fellow citi- 
zens, represented in the same legislative assemblies, au- 
thorised to enact laws binding upon them both? For, 
suppose that common tie to be dissolved, and what would 
be the relations then subsisting between them? They 
would remain in the same relative geographical position 
to each other, each still employed in the same occupa- 
tions, and with the same irreconcileable and opposite in- 
terests, Without that link of union between them, which 
had existed by their representation in one common legis- 
lature: with the impulse of mutual repulsion, aggravated 
by their separation, and with all the principles of attrac- 
tion dissolved and vanished into air. Could it be other- 
wise, than that the irreconcileable and opposite interests 
should speedily fret and kindle into war, and then how 
would their relations stand? Must not the weaker party, 
on Which side soever it might fall, fly for assistance to a 
foreign power’ Nay, are there not elements in the very 
nature Of the contest itself, which must drive the planter 
nation, severed from their present associates, to Great 
Britain for alliance, and would not that alliance be but 
another name for protection? Must not re-colonization 
prove the inevitable doom of that nation so constituted 
and so neighbored? And what next? The irreconcilea- 
ble and opposite interests remain in all their force, and 
with redoubled aggravation. War, inextinguishable, or 
exterminating war, between the brothers of this severed 
continent, and a foreign umpire to perpetuate, or to ad- 
just their strife, not according to the interests of either of 
the parties, but according to her own. ‘To her own, ne- 
eessarily and unavoidably hostile to both. The whole 
experience of mankind has proved, that no nation can 
ever maintain either independence or freedom dependent 
upon the power of another. And in this case there is an 
element of weakness, of discord, and of desolation, beyond 
those which have heretofore operated in the history of 
mankind, in the case of a nation defending itself against 
another, by the assistance of a third. To this the com- 
mittee will barely allude, without expatiating upon its 
character or its consequences. They would simply sug- 
gest to those who deny the power of this confederated 
government to protect by the energy and the resources 
of the whole nation, a great and comprehensive, but not 
universal interest, that there is such an interest most 
deeply their own, protected by the constitution and laws 
of the United States, and effectively protected by them 
alone. Among the consequences from which a states- 
man of either portion of this union cannot avert his eyes 
in contemplating that which must ensue from its seve- 
rance, is the condition in which that great interest would 
be found immediately after the separation should have 
been consummated. The committee will refrain from 
all further observation upon them. Representing, as they 
do, the manufacturing interest of the country, they have 
been most anxiously desirous, in the bill which they 
should present to the consideration of the house, to adapt 
its provisions, not only to the interests, but to the feelings 
of that portion of the community which has considered 
itself most aggrieved by the existing tariff. It has at 
the same time, however, been their equally anxious de- 
sire to make all the concessions required for the accom- 
plishment of this object, without any essential sacrifice of 
the interest entrusted to them. For the attainment of 
these objects, their attention was in the first instance 
turned to the executive department of the government; 
the department specially charged with the duty of taking 
care that the laws should be faithfully executed; the 
department therefore liable to be most deeply affected 
by the great change in the whole system of our revenues, 
and of their colleetion, to be-effected upon the extinetion 
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of the national debt. In the multiplied conflicts of in- 
terests and of feelings affeeting every portion of the com- 
munity on the approach of this event, it was believed to 
be impossible to compose them into any semblance of 
harmony, unless apon some general plan, proceeding 
from or sanctioned by the executive head of the nation. 

[Here follows the practical part of the report already 
inserted in page 239. | 

— 98 © Otro 
GIRARD BANK. 

§$-The extrordinary things mentioned below are well 
worth a record. ‘Symptoms of madness” have often 
been shewn at Philadelphia, of late years, to obtain stock; 
and this is not the first time that bullies have been em- 
ployed to make investments of money. The fights were 
as severe when the books for subscribing to the stock of 
two or three rail roads were lately opened. 


et 


Disgraceful seenes oecurred on Wednesday, according” 


to the Philadelphia papers, occasioned by the opening of 
the subseription books to the Girard bank, at Masonic 
hall, in Chesnut street. By the bill chartering the insti- 
tution, no less than one hundred and fifty-three commis- 
sioners were appointed, who conceived themselves enti- 
tled toa priority in subscribing. The act of ineorporation 
contained this clause: 

‘‘Neither of the commissioners, nor any subseriber to 
the stock, either in his own name, or as agent of another, 
or through the ageney of any one, shall be allowed to take 
more than five shares the first day, ten shares the second 
day, fifty shares the third day. But if all the capital stock 
shall not be subscribed for on or before the third day, 
then a subscription for any number of shares remaining 
unsubseribed, shall be allowed.” 

It was intended to yun the stock up in the market, and the 
privilege of being a commissioner was valued at from five 
to seven hundred dollars. They assembled and opened 
three windows for the accommodation of the miscellaneous 
multitude, who might wish to subseribe. 
a correspondent of Poulson’s Gazette— 

‘*It was stated on the ground that four individuals had 
employed two hundred men who occupied the ground 
near the window where subscriptions were to be taken, 
to the exclusion of every decent man who wished to sub~ 
scribe. Many of them had no article of clothing but a 
pair of trowsers, and very few of them had any addition 
to this but a shirt. 
indecent costume in front of the hall in full view of la- 
dies in the opposite houses, and passing along the street.” 

A correspondent of the National Gazette says: 

About twenty or thirty men, at each window were en- 
deavoring to force their way to the small openings at 
which the money was received. ‘Those who could not 
approach by squeezing others out of their places, were 
hoisted by their comrades upon the heads and shoulders 
of the solid mass of bodies immoveably jammed below, 
where they remained, to the great annoyance of those 
who were thus trampled upon, or were ~~ down by 
rivals, to make room for others, who shared the same 
fate. Bloody faces, bruised limbs, shirts and jackets 
torn to tatters, and untimely desperate fights, resulted 
from this disgusting serambling; and throughout the 
whole time from the opening of the books to the closing, 
at three o’clock, the seene resembled the boarding of a 
ship by pirates, rather than the competition of capitalists 
to invest their funds. 

Several of these brayos were carried before the mayor 
and by him committed to prison. The whole number of 
shares is 30,000. Only 250 were taken the first day; 153 
being taken by the commissioners, and 97 by the public. 

The Chronicle states, that two additional windows 
were opened on Thursday. Several additional arrests 
took place. As each successful combatant got fifty shares 
on that day, the contest was as violent and the mob as un- 
ruly as before. The Chronicle says: 

We spent half an hour on the spot this morning— 
merely to see how matters are carried on—but cannot 
pretend to describe the scene minutely. A scaffold, 
about two feet high and four feet broad, is placed under 
each window, and are all crowded. Those behind must 
hang on to those before, in spite of euffs and kicks, or 
else tumble off, as there is no gradual descent. At one 
window, as early as half past nine, six heavy men were 
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mounted on the shoulders of those who stood on the scaf- 
fold. Presently another stout fellow, pushed up by half 
a dozen pair of muscular arms, while as many were en- 
deavoring to keep him down, bestrode the neck of one of 
the six mounted men; and, in spite of the strenuous ef- 
forts to shake him off, stuck on like the old man of the 
sea on the shoulders of Sinbad the sailor. Of those who 
seemed likely to sueceed a majority wore only shirt and 
trowsers; though some of these had a scarlet band tied 
round the right wrist, for what purpose we cannot say. 

It also appears that the commissioners opened two sets 
of books, one for themselves and one for the public. On 
the second day, the number of scrips issued to themselves 
was 149, and 137 to the public, which, with those issued 
on the previous day, amgunted to about half the stock. 
There were pickpockets of course in the crowd, anda 

entleman was robbed of promissory notes, amounting to 
$5 000, which however can be of no use to the thief. 
[ Com. Ad. 

The Philadelphia Chronicle of Saturday gives the fol- 
lowing winding up of the affair. 

**Yesterday, after finishing the morning’s business, we 
made a second visit to the precincts of the Masonic hall; 
and witnessed such a scene as was never before acted in 
this decent city—one that would have rejoiced the heart of 
captain Hall or Mrs. Trollope. At half past one we saw 
the stoutest man that ever attracted our notice, his broad 
shoulders and Herculean chest as bare as those of Adam 
in paradise, retiring disappointed from the seramble, 
swearing that it was too bad to get nothing after having 
borne the carcasses of three men for five hours. Another, 
who had been kicked down by one whom he had tried to 
displace, rushed by us with his mouth bleeding plenti- 
fully. One fellow we took to be literally shirtless; but, 
on inspecting him, we found that he had about him the 
remnants of such an article, the sleeves and most of the 
body having been torn away. Some respectable men, 
who thought themselves stout enough to take their chance, 
were reduced to such a ragged condition that they could 
not venture through the streets except in carriages. 

The commissioners, almost all of whom are men to 
whom the opinion of the community is important, will 
find it necessary to reply to what is generally and freely 
said out of doors, by those who were not especially fa- 
vored in the attempt to procure stock. We do not choose 
to state particular cases—however convinced of their cor- 
rectness—without the means of proving them fully. One 
thing, however, is notorious, that many men, yesterday, 
remained for hours at the windows, offering their names 
and their money over and over, without success; and that 
they who relied on no influence but that of their own ef- 
forts, found, in many instances, that they had to combat 
stronger impediments than those presented by their an- 
tagonists out of doors, 

TOWN MEETING—GIRARD BANK. 

Agreeably to public eall several thousand citizens of the 
city and county of Philadelphia, opposed to the conduct 
of the commissioners appointed to distribute the Girard 
bank stock, assembled at the state house yard, at 4 o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon, May 22d. Col. Jonn Hare 
Powe, was called to the chair, John Naglee and Benja- 
min Tevis, esqrs. appointed vice presidents, and col. 
Condy Raguet and Richard Penn Smith were chosen 
secretaries. Mr. Naglee, it is believed, was not present, 
as he did not appear and take his seat. Notwithstanding 
the immense crowd, there was never a meeting conduct- 
ed with better order and decorum. 

The meeting was opened by the chairman, who briefly 
stated the object of assembling, and was followed by an 
animated address from col. Swift, in which he depicted 
in glowing colors the grievances in which the public ex- 
citement originated. At the conclusion, on behalf of the 
committee, appointed at a preparatory meeting, he sub- 
mitted the following preamble and resolutions, which 
were adopted with acclamation: 

Believing that banking institutions should be establish- 
ed for the public convenience and benefit, and not exclu- 
sively for individual aggrandisement, we cannot reflect 
without indignation upon the system of favoritism and 
the mercenary measures adopted by the commissioners 
empowered to distribute the stock of the Girard hank. 
The legislative enactment was framed so loosely, that the 











commissioners were enabled to deprive the people of 
their rights, and the result has been such that we eannot 
resist the conviction that their sense of justice to the com 
munity, hasbeen totally lost sight of in the tempting progs_ 
pect of individual gain. There is no doubt that all the 
stock might have been distributed among the citizens 
during the two first days, and yet we find, that after closin 

the books, and when the commissioners came to divide 
the residue, which both morally and legally belonged to 
the people,—each appropriated to himself seventy shares 
of the spoil, thus swelling his proportion to one hundred 
and thirty-five shares. Was it the intention of the legis. 
lature that they should take among themselves more A 
two-thirds of the entire stock of thirty thousand shares 
for their patriotic services? Certainly not. And there 
is but too much reason to believe that, not contented with 
these two-thirds, nearly the whole of the remaining third 
was distributed by some of the commissioners through 
favoritism or bribe, as they whose duty it was to be em. 
ployed in the house, were seen in the crowd traffickin 

with the stock, and selling their influence to procure it. 

It is also of public notoriety, that citizens as respecta- 
ble as any in the community, remained stationed at the 
windows for hours, calling from time to time upon the 
commissioners, by name, to take their money, and yet 
they were refused. 

That in some instances the money was taken and re- 
turned upon the plea of mistake as to the applicant, and 
it has not been questioned that in others it was unblush- 
ingly avowed, that unless a previous understanding had 
been effected with some one of the commissioners, the 
application would be unavailing. In view of these facts, 
convineed that our rights as citizens have been grossly 
outraged, that the intent of the legislature has been fla- 
grantly perverted, and that a disgraceful farce has been 
acted to divert the people, while a gross system of ma- 
nagement was in progress to divest them of those advan- 
tages which the law ought to have extended to them, we 
feel ourselves called upon, and do thus publicly express 
our fervent indignation at the transaction, in order to pre- 
vent if possible those who have thus shamefully betrayed 
their trust, from reaping the harvest of their sordid de- 
signs. For these reasons: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the commissioners of the Girard bank, 
instead of faithfully fulfilling the great public trust which 
was confided to them, have attempted to pervert an insti- 
tution intended for the general good into the source of 
sordid and selfish speculation; that they have grossly vio- 
lated the —— of their fellow citizens by denying the 
privileges which law and justice had secured to them, and 
that by their illegal and unjustifiable management they 
have caused a shameful outrage of the peace and quiet 
and order for which our city has been eminently distin- 
guished. 

Resolved, That the open and palpable system of bar- 
gain and sale, the utter disregard of the people’s rights, 
the scenes of riot, confusion and disorder, which have 
sprung from and characterised the proceedings of the 
commissioners, are sources of sincere regret and humili- 
ation, and call loudly for such an expression of public 
opinion as shall not only bring home to the authors of 
this disgrace the odium which they merit, but shall re- 
deem the character and redress the wrongs of an insulted 
and injured community. 

Resolved, That the honest feeling manifested by three 
of the commissioners in refusing to share the spoil, de- 
mands our respect and approbation, and illustrates con- 
clusively their opinion of the dishonorable system that 
had been adopted by their fellow commissioners. 

Resolved, That in order to fulfil the purposes contem- 
plated by this meeting, that a committee of seven in the 
city, and five in each of the districts, be appointed, with 
instructions to procure, as far as practicable, the deposi- 
tions of those persons who have Eaqededes of the mal- 
practices imputed to the commissioners. 

Resolved, That these committees have power to ap- 
point a sub-committee from their own number to prepare 
a petition to the governor, and procure signatures to the 
same, remonstrating against granting letters patent for the 
Girard bank. 

William Grimshaw, esq. submitted a series of res0- 
lutions, but as their substance was embraced in those pre 
viously adopted by the meeting, they were referred 
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the committee appointed to carry the object of this meet- 
ing into ect. ; 

[he following named gentlemen were appointed on 
the committees referred to in the fourth and fifth resolu- 
ions: 

7 For the +) amin Tevis, col. Condy Raguet, col. 
John Swift, Joseph Worrell, Patrick Hays, William C. 
Bridges, Charles Calleghan. 

Northern Liberties—Joseph Smith, Charles Naylor, 
Henry Benner, Charles Oat, Charles J. Wolbert. 

Spring Garden—Lawrence Shuster; Jolin Grace, Mor- 
ton McMichael, Adam Weelpper, Jacob Frick. 

Kensington—Daniel Fitler, Michael Day, John Lin- 
ker, James Keen, Samuel Fisher. : 

Southwark—Thomas Sparks, Daniel Green, Frederick 
Plummer, Benjamin Jones, jr. James Roualdson. 

Blockley—Heury Leech, Thomas Heston, John Brit- 
ton, Leonard Frailey, Evan W. ‘Thomas. ; 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, sign- 
ed by the presiding officers, and attested by the secreta- 
ries, be published in the public papers. 

JOHN HARE POWEL, president. 
BENJAMIN TEVIS, vice president. 

— a secretaries. 

From the American ( Phil.) Sentinel of May 25. 

The po typ ote appointed by the legislature commis- 
sioners of the Girard bank, on behalf of other commis- 
sioners, but more especially for themselves, protest 
against the spirit and character of the resolutions passed 
ata late town meeting, the proceedings of which are sign- 
ed by John H. Powel, Benjamin Tevis, Condy Raguet 
and #. Penn Smith. 

The undersigned, conscious that they have performed 
their duty agreeably to the letter, spirit and intention of 
the law under which they were appointed, and witha sin- 
cere desire for the faithful execution of the trust, feel 
themselves aggrieved by the general and unqualified de- 
nunciation of the preamble and resolutions adopted at 
that meeting. “They deny equally the truth and the fair- 
ness of the allegations there made, as applied or intended 
to be applied to themselves, and pronounce them, as the 
chairman of the meeting felt constrained to pronounce 
them, a libel on honorable men who do not shrink from 
any scrutiny into their acts, or from any comparison with 
their accusers. 

The undersigned neither palliate nor exeuse any illegal 
act of any commissioner, nor the illegal or discreditable 
acts of persons not commissioners, but they deny their 
accountability for the acts of others. 

G. N. Baker, B. W. Richards, 
William Stephens, Wm. D. Lewis, 
John Steele, T. C. Rockhill, 


Alexander Cook, , Chas. W. Churchman, 
Jas. Nevins, Wm. Wilson, 
Wn. Spering, C. Macalester, jr. 


Edmund B. Mixsell, 
Wn. Carman, 

Chas. F. Lex, 
Andrew Rodgers, 

B. S. Bonsall, 

Chos. J. Petriken, 
Thomas Graham, 

D. B. Carter, 

Geo. Troutman, 


John Thomson, 
Thomas Cave, 
Aaron Denman, 
Edmund A. Souder, 
Charles Schaffer, jr. 
Thos. Stewart, 
Jacob Lex, 

Robert C. Martin. 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 

k@The following article from the ‘* Globe” of Saturday 
last—no doubt intended as an official statements of facts, 
's published without comment by us—but with all the 
SMALL CAPITALS, ifulics, &c. as given in that paper; and 
our reason for inserting it is in the remarks made by Mr. 
Barringer, of North Carolina, in the house of represen- 
tives, on the same day, in relation to this article in the 
“Globe” which we regard as about to become the founda- 
tion of very extraordinary, if not important proceedings. 
See the journal of the house of representatives of May 26, 


ante, 
From the Globe of May 26. 
THE CONVERSATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
When Mr. Stanberry first attempted to give impor- 
lance to himself by insinuating that the president was the 
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cause of his misfortune, and solicited the sympathies of 
other members of the house, by hinting that a similar 
fate awaited others, Mr. Bates, of Maine, said: “Does 
the member from Ohio mean to state that the president of 
the United States has threatened personal violence against 
any member of this house?” Mr. Stanberry replied: ‘I 
DO AND I aM PREPARED WITH THE PROOF.” 


Since this first statement, Mr. Stanberry has changed 
his position, and now charges, not that the president has 
THREATENED personal violence against any member of the 
house, but that “he instigated it.” "To give countenance 
to this malignant charge, he proposed a resolution, which 
was rejected by the house. Encouraging this step, and 
with a view to support the naked assertions of this shame- 
less man, the factious opposition in the house of represen- 
tatives have followed up his attempt by a string of resolu- 
tions, resolving, that ‘*TuE LIVES AND PERSONS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PEOPLE IN THIS HOUSE ARE 
NO LONGER SAFE,” &c. ‘“*THAT A SELECT COMMITTEE BE 
APPOINTED WITH INSTRUCTIONS TO INQUIRE AND RE- 
PORT WHAT MEASURES 4RE NECESSARY TO PROTECT THE 
LIVES AND PERSONS OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
PEOPLEIN THIS HOUSE,” Ke. &e. “That said commitice 
be further instructed to inquire into the origin and ex- 
tent of the CONSPIRACY MANIFESTED by recent MENACES 
AND MURDERS attempted against members of this house;” 
“that said committee be instructed io inquire tuto the truth 
or falsity of the RUMOR which charges the PRESIDENT OF 
THE Unirep Sratres with countenancing directly or in- 
directly, by any approbation, opinion or expression of his, 
any act of outrage and violence perpetrated against mem=- 
bers of this house,” &e. and ‘‘whether, from the character, 
origin and extent of this conseinacy, and from the cua- 
RACTERS who may appear to have engaged in it, as PRIN- 
CIPALS oF ACCESSARLES, a determinaiion Le“not manifested 
10 OVERAWE AND INTIMIDATE the representatives of the 
people,’ &c. All these horrors have the coalition work- 
ed up, out of the caning which gov. Houston gave Mr, 
Stanberry, for the abusive speech published by the latter 
in the Intelligencer, and the subsequent affair which 
grew out of it, between the two friends of these parties, 
Messrs. Heard and Arnold!! This tissue of feigned ters 
rors, which was engendered in the same spirit which dic- 
tated the coffin handbdills, met the contempt it deserved. 
The house refused to dispense with the rule, so-as to per- 
mit the resolution ¢o be moved. 


From certain remarks, made by Mr. Barringer on the 
floor of the house, when the vote to admit these resolu- 
tions was taken, it seems that a conversation held in his 
presence, between the president and the rev. J. N. Dan- 
forth, is the groundwork of the monstrous charges pre- 
sented, first to the notice of the house by Mr. nears hy 
and now to the nation by the rejected resolutions publish- 
ed in the Intelligencer, and which are re-echoed by the 
opposition prints throughout the union. ‘There were se- 
veral persons who heard this conversation, and since it 
has become important as forming the pretence for the 
counterfeited apprehension exhibited in the resolutions 
quoted, we have taken some pains to ascertain the sub- 
stance of it. We willnot attempt to give the tenor of the 
long and familiar dialogue which occurred between the 
president and Mr. Danforth, who prineipally maintained 
the conversation, but we can lay before the public the 
‘<opinions” expressed by the president on the oceasion, 
and other occasions in his fireside conversations with his 
friends in relation to this subject, with sufficient ac- 
curacy, to satisfy the inquiry of the prompters of the re- 
jected resolutions. If Mr. Condict himself had really 
desired to know what the president thought or said in re- 
lation to the broil which has occupied so much of the time 
of the house, we have no doubt he would have told him his 
inmost thoughts, with all the open hearted sincerity, 
which marks his character; and that he would have made 
him sensible, as he did Mr. Danforth and the rest who 
heard him, of his virtuous republican principles and feel- 
ings. . 

The monstrous fabrications propagated through the op- 
position press, in relation to the president’s private con- 
versations, are intended to supp'y the place of proofs, 
and to support the insidious allegations against him, 
which are so artfully interwoven in the rejected reso- 





lutions. We are directly informed that Mr. Clay’s most 
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trusted agents have been busied in the effort to sontare up 
some alarming phantoms in connection with the late af- 
frays, and that Messrs. Doddridge and Mercer have been 
particularly anxious to pry, by an ex parte inquisition, 
into the private and familiar discourses of the president, 
by way of preparation for their contemplated proceed- 
ings in the house. They shall be gratified. They shall 


have not only every sentiment entertained by the chief 


magistrate, to obtain which they have expressed so much 
solicitude, but they shall have also the opinions express- 
ed by him on the same subject, in the presence of one 
of the most honorable men of their own party in the 
hearing of the editor of this print. 

We shall give the sentiments avowed by the president 
in the interviews alluded to, without attempting to pre- 
serve the dialogue of third parties by which they were 
elicited, retaining, as far as recollection can furnish it, 
the emphatic language in which he conveyed his ideas:— 
He said: 

‘*That the arrest and confinement of Houston by the 
house of representatives, was an act of usurpation, not 
warranted by any grant in the constitution:—that the pu- 
nishment of Houston for the violation of the law, belong- 
ed to the judiciary, not to congress:—that the power of 
congress to punish for contempts, belonged to it only in 
its capacity as a body to preserve its deliberations from 
interruption:—that no act which did not affect its fune- 
tions as a deliberative assembly, could be construed into 
an offence against it as a political body:—that it existed 
only as a deliberative body when its members were as- 
sembled together in the capitol:—and hence its power of 
self protection was confined to its walls, for it had no be- 
ing beyond them:—that the individual members of the 
house, when it was not in session, were upon a footing 
with other citizens—they were under the protection of 
the laws, and the courts would redressall injuries to them, 
as to others.” To sustain this view, he adverted to the 
ease of Casimir Perier, the present prime minister of 
France, and a member of the house of deputies. He 
stated that from late accounts, it appeared the premier 
had, in the discussion in the house of deputies, impro- 
perly aspersed the character of a French citizen—that 
the citizen awaited the adjournment of the house, met 
him beyond the walls, and chastised him for the insult. 
The deputy and prime minister complained to the house, 
and was referred by it, to the laws and the judicial au- 
thority for redress. And this, he observed, was the 
proper course. 

he president expressly declared to Mr. Danforth, 
Barringer, and others, that gov. Houston’s conduct could 
not be justified, but asked in turn whether members of 
congress could be justified in slandering private citizens, 
and in violating the rules of the house by departing from 
the topic under discussion for such a purpose? He main- 
tained that the slanderer was worse than the murderer— 
because disgrace was worse than death,—and so much 
the worse as death itself was no cure for calumny,—that 
an honorable man would rather die than submit to have 
his character destroyed—he lived for character. 

On the suggestion that the course taken towards Mr. 
Stanberry would lead to a scene of violence at Washing- 
ton city, he observed, that the mischief would cure itself— 
that when members of eongress became sensible by the 
occurrence of a few such cases, that the free citizens of 
the country would not submit to be abused by them, but 
would hold them personally responsible for slanders on 
their private character, they would cease to utter them. 
But that so long as members of congress were permitted 
to avail themselves of what was assumed to be a privi- 
leged station, to traduce private character—to assail the 
reputation of an Aimerican citizen, or that of his wife 
or daughter, (for innocent women had already been slan- 
‘lered in the debates of congress), it would inevitably 
lead to personai violence. It belonged to congress, then, 
40 prevent such scenes by requiring its members to abide 
by the rules of the house, and not violate its order, their 
own constitutional duties, and the rights of the citize 
by wandering beyond the pret limits of debate;— 
that it was the duty of the house, if it could not restrain, 
to expel disorderly members;—that libels on private cha- 
racter, promulgated on the floor ef the house, and trans- 
fered tothe public journals,—sanetioned by the character 
and protected from being questioned ina court of law, 
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by the constitutional privileges of the body,—would driye 
citizens, as had been the ease with Houston, to violations 
of the law as their only means of vindication ;—that, under 
such circumstances, Stanberry had invited the treatment 
he suffered, and had created the impression that he de. 
served it. 

To an intimation made by Mr. Danforth, that public 
functionaries ought to be protected, coupled with the in- 
quiry whether the president had no other protection than 
as Andrew Jackson; he replied that the law sufficiently 
protected them all; that the president had no other pro- 
tection than as Andrew Jackson, and that was enough; that 
to men, conducting themselves properly, this precious book 
(alluding to a book of constitutions, on which he laid his 
hand) gave ample security; and that it gave congress no 
right to punish for assaults and batteries committed in the 
streets; that the acts of congress, in relation to contempis 
to courts, showed the opinion entertained by it, that the 
offence could only be committed in the presence of the 
body offended—and yet the house of representatives, in 
the late case, had refused to be bound by its own princi- 
ples as embodied in this law. 
The only additional ideas advanced by the president, 
on this subject, in the interview at which we were pre- 
sent, we proceed now to give. 

He said that he, as one of the soldiers of the revolution, 
would assert that they did not shed their blood in eon- 
tending against the British tyranny, to transfer to the 
American congress the most undefined and despotic 
power ever claimed by either house of the English par- 
liament; that of trying and punishing for constrictive 
contempts committed beyond the pale of its deliberations; 
that ours was a government of written constitutions and 
laws—that no line in the constitution, or letter of any 
law, authorised either branch of congress, to assume ju- 
risdiction over offences belonging to the courts and juries; 
that the sedition law itself, as it had the sanction of all 
the departments of government, had the semblance of 
right to countenance it, but that the authority recently 
assumed to punish for offences analogous to those provid- 
ed for in that law, had not even the color of a legislative 
act to sanction it, and was exercised in derogation of the 
genius of our government; that if tolerated in its small 
beginnings, it would make great encroachments In the 
end; that no people could submit to it fora length of 
time without being prepared for the shackles which it 
would certainly impose; that he was sure free American 
citizens could not consent to prineiples which the subjects 
of the French monarchy had successfully resisted, al- 
though enforced by the influence of the prime minister— 
that they knew too well that the word PREROGATIVS 
could not be found within the lids of the constitution. 

The earnest manner in which the president expresses 
his opinions upon deeply interesting topies, especially 
—_ political questions involving the liberties and rights 
of his fellow citizens, gives a pretext to note-takers of 
his fireside remarks, to impute violence and il} temper 
to his conversation. ‘There never was a more unjust m- 
putation. ‘There is indeed a peculiar boldness of thought, 
and energy of expression, in the president’s conversation 
when discussing subjects of animating interest—but no 
man can mistake the generous enthusiasm which imparts 
emphasis to his tones, and an eloquent vehemence to bis 
language, for passion or ill temper. On the contrary 
the mind of every listener catches the natural warmth of 
his feelings, and it is only when some cold, caleulating 
political spy retires among his friends aud gives garbled 
expressions to party malignity to work upon, that they 
are enabled to torture his conversations to mean sonit- 
thing violent and improper. In the repetition of what 
has been uttered, the easy courtesy with which he passe 
from subjects which rouse the enthusiasm of his eharac- 
ter to those of a light and cheerful east, is lost— insulated 
expressions are given, and discolored by added circum 
stances—and Jesuitical inferences are then employed ( 
draw alarming threats from the ex pression of opinions 


supporting the legal rights of the citizen, against usury 
authority. 


‘The charge of instigating violence, certainly come 
with a bad grace from the opposition, against the man # 
the head of the government, who, it is well known, has 
restrained all connected with his administration from 4) 
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in the Seminole campaign, abstained from all violence, 


be put down by the pistol? 


ed in the shape of resolutions. ‘The persons, therefore 


the journals of the house. 


oe 


From the Globe. 


To the frublic. In coming to this city, I certainly had 
not the most distant idea of attracting the notice of one, 
much less that of the congress of the United States. The 
object of my visit here, was perfectly pacific and literary. 
Peaceable, so far as regards the great belligerent parties, 

, convulsed the union, and, at 
this moment, hold in awful suspense the very exitence of 
the republic. Literary, so far as concerned the publica- 
tion of a work, which I had been for some years prepar 
ing for the press. Such was my precaution to avoid pub- 
lic attention, that I would not permit the booksellers to 
issue & prospectus, prior to the publication of the work. 
Ihave not, except in one or two instances, visited any 
place of public amusement. I have declined almost every 
invitation to dine out. Ihave purposely avoided visiting 
the president as often as I wished, knowing the ill-natur- 
ed remarks which certain men were disposed to make. 
Bat all this would not do, I must be dragged from my ob- 
scurity. ‘lhe nullifiers were here, and determined trom 
my first appearance in the city, that] should repent the day 
Thad entered it. I had opposed their dangerous heresies 
inthe south. ‘They had some cause to Cislike me. I had 
exposed every where, the fallacy of their wretched doe- 


whose political feuds 


trine of nullification. ‘They, therefore, had determine 


toharrass me. Accordingly, governor Miller, on the 
second day after my arrival, assailed me in the senate in 
one of his beautiful ¢érades; but he did it,openly, and ra- 
her decently: not in the foul and vulgar style of that old 


sinner Tristram Burges. 


Mr. Cooke, of Ohio, comes next. This gentleman who 
professes to have no hostility towards me, acted as the eats- 


paw of another member of congress, said to belong to tl 


South Carolina delegation, who furnished the impertinent 
Westions propounded to me by this honorable gentleman. 
» Who, for ten years, had been a member of the legislature 
of South Carolina, and was spoken of for the first office 
wd within the gift of the people of the state, was not, it seems 
tom the interrogatory, ‘‘where do you live?” known to 
the member from South Carolina. Hiowever, to she 


= 


. that this interrogatory was put with a view to insult » 


red to them; and who, it is known, when assailed him- or I 
self and traduced in congress, personally, for his conduct | live in the same district—I was not aware that any one of 


‘hese men commit a new outrage, by invading the fa- 
miliar and private conversations in which the president 
unbosoms himself to those whom he supposes to be his 
ifriends, for the purpose of dragging him into the strife 
which they originate in the house. We have direct infor- 
mation, assuring us that Messrs. Mercer and Doddridge 
solicited a betrayal of what fell from the president, in the 
unguarded hours of social intercourse, as the basis of the 
congressional proceeding we have noticed. We ask, 
what right has congress to institute an inquisition into the 
private thoughts of the chief magistrate? They have 
pone. The movers in this affair, knew they had none: 
nor did they intend inquiry. ‘They sought in it only a sub- 
terfuge, to give the name of a congressional proceeding 
to the false and foul inuendoes, which they have embodi- 
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Barnwell and major Felder. Mr. MeDuffie and myself 


them entertained the slightest personal hostility to me. 


and did not challenge a member, although he wore epau- | was informed by a member of congress, that Mr. Cooke 
lettes on his shoulders! How ean Mr. Clay, who, while 


he sat in the speaker’s chair, challenged a member of the 
house over which he presided, and, while secretary of 
state, called a member of the senate to answer for what 
pe had said in debate, at the mouth of the pistol—how 
can HE speak of the opinions of the president as tending to 
intimidate congress and impair the freedom of debate ’ 
How can the hon. Mr. Poindexter and the belligerents 
of the Calhoun side of the coalition, who have, during the 
present winter, sent challenges to their fellow members 
while sitting in their places in the house, affect so much 
alarm, lest the privileges of the members of congress shall 


was a young member, and that the interrogatories had 
been put into his hands by ancther member; I replied 
that, as Mr. Cooke had become the passive instrument of 
another, he was, on that account, less excusable than if he 
had acted on his own responsibility. 

The object of my note, communicated by a friend to 
Mr. Cooke, was to find out who had furnished the inter- 
rogatories, and in case he refused to give the necessary ex- 
planation, then, and not till then, was my friend instruet- 
ed to pass the challenge which he had in his pocket, and 
which was in these words:—‘‘Sir, my friend will make 
the necessary arrangements preparatory to our interview.” 
On reading my note, in which I only demanded an ex- 
planation, Mr. Cooke observed to my friend, “that he 
had not intended by the interrogatory referred to, to in- 
sult any one, that he deemed what he had done within the 
line of his duty, that he would consult his friends, and 
return an answer to-morrow.” ‘This was on Saturday. 
‘The next day being Sunday, we concluded it would be 
improper to call on Mr. Cooke on the Sabbath, and, 
therefore, postponed it until Monday. 

About 10 eelosk on Monday morning, Mr. Cooke was 

called upon at his boarding house, when my friend was 
informed that he was not in. 
Mr. Cooke I presume purposely avoided being seen 
before he could trench himself behind his parliamentary 
privileges where he thought it was best to retreat, even 
were ve to violate his promise to return an answer. 





’ Soon after the house was organized on Monday morn- 
Stowhom we have referred, must stand responsible for 


this attempt, and will be forever branded by publie re- 
probation, unless they adduce some evidence to sustain 
the black insinuations with which they attempted to charge 


ing, Mr. Cooke rose and made a statement of distorted 
facts, in which he added insult to injury, and on this 
statement another member predicated a resolution for my 
arrest. ‘hus it is that these men will traduce your cha- 
racter, and when you ask them why they do so, they will 
resort to their privileges and ery out that the president is 
encouraging men to chastise them. ‘Typifying, in the 
lineaments of the faree and qualities of the heart, one 
of Homer’s heroes. Mr. Burges comes next. This 
man who is a veteran in every thing that is mean and con- 
temptible, assailed me the other day in the most unpro- 
voked manner, and after reviling me in a speech of great 
seurrility and abuse, stated that | was a coward and an of- 
fice hunter. It is extremely unpleasant for one to speak 
of himself; but | am sensible under all the cireumstances 
- | of the case, L will be excused for the apparent breach of 
delicacy. 

Now as the hackney charge of office hunter, in which 
Mr. Burges appears to be the echo of that most consum- 
mate of all scoundrels, Duff Green, 1 will beg leave briefly 
to state, that in October last, as governor Duval passed 
through South Carolina he observed to some of my fiends 
that he intended to resign the office of governor of Flo- 
rida. Application was made to the president to appoint 
me his sueeessor, and without wishing to appear ostenta- 
tious I can safely say, that the testimonials in my favor, 
and which are on record in the state department, are 
from the first men in South Carolina, and mueh more 
creditable to me than any document which Mr. Burges 
can shew when he was appointed a mid-night judge by 
d | the elder John Adams. 

As to the charge of cowardice, Tean only say that the 
best way to test that point is for him to intimate his wish 
to see me at any place he may designate. 

But Mr. Burges, with an air of triumph, intimates that 
I had an opportunity of fighting gov. Miller, whieh IT de- 
clined. This extorts from me a disclosure, whieh I did 
not intend at this time to make. When on the eve of 
i¢ | calling on gov. Miller, col. Watts, of South Carolina, 
called on me and _ stated,( whether authorised by gov. 
Miller or not I will not undertake to say), that he hoped 
I would postpone my demands on gov. M. as he had then 
two gentlemen on his hands. 1 inquired who these gen- 
tlemen were, and was told that Mr. Daniel, the lieutenant 
gov. of Virginia, was one, and I think gov. Forsyth, of 
w | the senate was the other. I have never been able to learn 
1y | how gov. Miller has disposed of these cases, or whether 





eelings, I will state that Iam personally known to all the they are still on docket. 
+4 pe on from South Carolina, three of whom have serv- 
“¢ with me in the legislature—namely, gen. Griffin, Mr. 


Throughout the whole of this affair there has been a 
studied effort on the part of the opposition to injure gen. 
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Jackson by endeavoring to identify him with transactions 

of which he knew nothing and cared less. The affected 

alarm of members was intended to produce political ef- 

fect. They, however, in this, discovered a gross igno- 

Pe of the people, who can never sympathize with cow- 
S. 

I shall leave here in a few days, when I trust these gen- 
tlemen will become more composed, and no longer look 
like frightened patridges when I enter the representative 
hall. E. S. DAVIS, 

of South Carolina. 

P. S. Will Mr. Burges let the public know how he suc- 
ceeded in his efforts to obtain the salary of an office whose 
duties he never performed, and from which he was eject- 
ed by Mr. Jefferson? D. 


From the Globe of April 28. 
To the editor of the Globe: 
Washington city, April 24th, 1832. 

Mr. Brain, str: A few days ago, Mr. Sprague, an 
honorable senator from the state of Maine, for party pur- 
poses only, as I now believe, took an occasion in the 
course of debate to speak of col. Wharton Rector, a citi- 
zen of Arkansas, in very harsh, ungenerous and unjusti- 
fiable terms—without the slightest provocation from any 
uarter, The senator denounced that individual as in- 
amous. The moment I saw this denunciation, (which 
was last Saturday), I thought it due to the character of an 
absent friend and constituent—due to myself and many of 
the first citizens of both Missouri and Arkansas, in both 
public and private stations, who had vouched for his re- 
spectability—his integrity and high character,—I thought 
it due to those senators who had voted for him for a high 
office for which he had been nominated by the president, 
that I should, at least, controvert the truth of the state- 
ment made by the honorable senator. His charge of in- 
Samy of character against col. Rector is without founda- 
tion. he character of col. Rector, (and I say it without 
disparagement), is, in my humble judgment, as good and 
unexceptionable as the character of the honorable se- 
nator—and I will venture to say that the charge of infamy 
of character, among those who know them best, would 
be as little relished by the friends of one as by the friends 


‘of the other. Yet I admit that those two individuals dif- 


fer widely in their characters. Col. Rector would scorn 
to assail an individual who was absent, or unable to de- 
fend himself: the senator from Maine seems to glory in 
such achievements. Col. Rector is always ready to atone 
to an individual for an injury, (real or supposed) either 
by a frank confession, or otherwise, at any time or place, 
the honorable senator will do neither, and his only foram 
is the senate chamber—a theatre upon which those he 
assails have not the power to enter. Respectfully, yours. 
&e. A. H. SEVIER. 

[Mr. Rector had been nominated for some office, and 
decidedly rejected by the senate, because of high charges 
preferred sgrnst him—to which Mr. Sprague alluded in 
a speech referred to by the delegate from Arkansas. | 

(>The three following articles have been in type a long 
time, and often shoved-out to make room for others—but 
the subjects to which they refer would be incomplete with- 
out them, and we shall give them a place. 

MR. BRANCH AND MR. SAUNDERS. 

The following is necessary to complete the correspond- 
ence between these gentlemen. 

Gen. S. requests of Messrs. Lawrence and Lemay to in- 
sert in their next paper the following copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by him to governor Branch: 

Raleigh, April 7, 1832. 

Sir—When I received your letter of the 28th of March, 
{ did not for a moment think of your having forwarded 
a copy of that for publication, as forming a part of the 
“correspondence which [had] passed between us.” I 
can but consider your course in this business as very ex- 
traordi You had called for an explanation of an al- 
lusion which I had made to you in an anonymous publica- 
tion, which had been given and received by you as ‘‘satis- 
factory.”” Yet by the same mail in whieh ou forward 


your note and my reply, you address to me a letter, a copy 
of which, you also enclose (without waiting for an answer) 
for publication. This may be fair dealing, and according 
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to your notions of honorable etiquette. If so, I haye a; 
least learnt something from this controversy. If my ay_ 
swer was, as you have pronounced it, ‘‘so far satisfaetopy 
as to relieve [you] from the necessity of resorting 4; 
another mode of redress,” which it seems you are $9 
fond of intimating your willingness to adopt, why this 
appeal to the public? Was it to relieve your own feel. 
ings, or to lacerate mine, by an allusion to a matter which 
when understood, will reflect as little credit on you fo, 
its disclosure, as injury to me by its being made public? 
You say my answer contained ‘‘expressions which mig; 
be susceptible of an offensive construction;” yet in your 
letter you make no allusion to these ‘‘expressions,” y 
content yourself with insinuating that my change of feel. 
ings towards you had arose from the faet, that it was no 
longer in your power to serve me with those who now 
wield the patronage of the general gevernment—and that 
I had beena ‘‘suitor for office” through ‘tyour favor,” 
whilst seeretary of the navy. A simple statement of 
the case will sufficiently repel the pitiful motives you have 
here ascribed to me, as well as show the conduct of one 
who exhibits so much sensitiveness at being charged wit) 
a breach of confidence. I freely admit, that I did write 
to you some months after your appointment as secretary, 
expressing a desire to change my situation, and, as I was 
unwilling to place my name before the executive, left the 
matter with you to act as your sense of duty to the pub- 
lic and justice to me mightdictate. But, sir, your memo- 
ry should have reminded you, and your candor should » 
have stated the fact, that afterwards I thanked you for 
your offer of a willingness to serve me, but declined all 
further application. This, too, was long before you ceased 
to be seeretary, and as I had believed you sincere in your 
proposed tender of service, the matter had passed from 
my mind; and I little expected to have it revived by you 
through the columns of a newspaper. I was not your 
friend for the sake of office, nor heve my feelings under- 
gone any change towards you in consequence of your loss 
of it, but from the miserable complaints you have made 
about it, and, the open political tergiversation you have 
manifested in your active zeal against those whom you 
suspected to have been instrumental in depriving you of 
it. AsIdo not desireto add to the bitterness of your 
feelings, or court the honor of a newspaper controversy 
with you, I shall lrere close a correspondence from which 
I expect neither instruction nor improvement. I have 
the honor to be, Xe. R. M. SAUNDERS. 
Hon. John Branch. 





MESSRS. MOORE AND BIBB, OF THE SENATE. 

We have mentioned a publication by gov. Moore, of 
the senate, on the subject of his vote for rejecting Mr. 
Van Buren, which is on file for insertion in this work. 

In that publication Mr. Moore said ‘‘he was authorised 
to say” that ‘‘the disclosures on the nomination of Mr. 
Van Buren, were such that, had he (Mr. Bibb) been pre- 
sent, he would have voted against its confirmation.” 

On which it was affirmed in the “Globe” that ‘. 
Bibb had made declarations cere ae with the asse'- 
tions’? of Mr. Moore. Hence the following letters. 

Washington, April 12th, 1832. 

Sir: Task you to do me the justice to publish the ev- 
closed letter addressed to the hon. George M. Bibb ané 
his reply thereto. I am, respectfully, &e. 

GABRIEL MOORE. 
Francis P. Blair, esq. 
Washington, April 12th, 1832. 

Dear srr,—Having observed in the print of the Globe 
my veracity impugned as regards the statement which | 
made as per authority from yourself, inserted in my rep!y 
to the proceedings of a portion of my constituents who 
had reprobated my vote on the nomination of Mr. Van 
Buren, as to the vote which you would have given after 
the discussion which had taken place, provided you had 
been present; imposes upon me the unpleasant duty 0 
appealing to your magnanimity to relieve me from this 
unwarranted imputation, by informing me by way of re- 
ply whether the statement to which I have referred, 4° 
which was inserted in a note in the letter to my constitu- 
ents, be not correct? 

lam, sir, most respectfully, your ob’t servt. 





GABRIEL MOORE. 
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Senate chamber, April 12th, 1832. 
Dear srR—I have seen the statement made by you in 
r communication to your constituents, relative to what 
‘would have been my vote upon Mr. Van Buren’s nomi- 
ion, had I been present and heard the statements made 

ego on the last day of the discussion, when I was 
a Fe. in the supreme court. | ; 
[have seen the statement in the Globe to which your 
jeter to me alludes. 

In answer to your letter I say, that the statement made 
»y you to your constituents relative to what my vote 

ould have been, is substantially correct; and the state 
om in the Globe is without any authority or communi- 
ation from me to authorise such interference. 
With great respect, yours, 

GEO. M. BIBB. 





—<—— 














Hon. Gab. Moore. 


_—_— 


The ‘‘Globe,” on publishing these letters, had a great 
eal of matter about the impressions which had been en- 
ertained as to Mr. Bibd’s eee, on the nomination, 
hich is not worth inserting, for it affirms nothing at all, 
nd only shews that the editor denied the assertion of 
{r. Moore on very loose grounds. ‘The following edi- 
orial paragraphs, however, in the present state of things, 
re, perhaps, worthy of a place, as tending to shew some 
of the “signs of the times.” 

‘How Mr. Bibb, would have voted, if he had been 
present, is a matter of very little consequence. We be- 
ieve that it was arranged so that Mr. Calhoun should 
pave the casting vote. Neither Mr. Clay nor Mr. Web- 
ter, would, in our opinion, have taken the responsibility 
of rejecting Mr. Van Buren, unless Mr. Calhoun had 
been brought in for his share of it. If Mr. Prentiss had 
resented himself to vote against the nomination, Mr. 
Bibb, who, we understand, was in another part of the 
apitol, would have been called in to vote for it, and 
ake itatie. We believe there was a perfect under- 
standing, to this effect, among the heads of the coalition. 
t was settled among them, before they entered the senate, 
at Mr. Van Buren was to be rejected, and the modus 
pperandi, was doubtless, perfectly arranged.” 

After insinuating that Mr. Bibb ‘‘is engaged in pri- 
ately filling the country with other charges to destroy 
e character of an unoffending and persecuted man,” 
Mr. Van Buren), the Globe says— . 

“We perceive one of his letters was partly read to a pub- 
ie meeting in Mississippi; we learn that another is pri- 
ately going the rounds of his friends in Frankfort, Ky. 
nd its vicinity. We have always taken Mr. Bibb to be 
n honorable man, who would scorn to circulate in a whis- 
er, to the injury of a fellow-being, what he would be 
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fraid or ashamed to proclaim upon the house-tops. Let 
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d ese letters be placed before the public. Let Mr. Van 
7 Duren and his friends know the accusation as well as the 
" ccuser—If he and they do not meet and repel it, as they 

have done all the charges of plots, conspiracies, want of 
¥ patriotism, &e. &e., with which he has been assailed, let 
* lim be condemned by a just people. But away with all 


cret accusations, through przvate letters, used like dag- 
rs in the dark, to stab an unsuspecting victim.” [Mr. 
. yan Buren. | 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

Mr. Patton, a representative in congress, from Vir- 
nia, having been selected at a public meeting in his dis- 
rict to attend the Baltimore convention, and being him- 
if, as his constituents also are, in favor of P. P. Bar- 
mur, of Virginia, as vice president, declines attending 
€ convention, because, it is known, that Mr. Van Bu- 
nis to receive the nomination there. After setting forth 
ne mode, by preliminary swb-caucus in which the grand 
‘ucus Or convention is managed, he thus speaks of that 
pevention, and the consequences of nominating Mr. Van 
vlilren, 

But I presume the name of the republican party is used 
’y those who urge the argument in favor of the Baltimore 
Snvention, to represent the Jackson party. Now, I ap- 
rehend the proper way and the only way to keep that 
party together, will be to vote for general Jackson, which 
mean to do, as I regard his re-election of much impor- 
“nee to the tranquility and safety of the country. But if 
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the signs of the times are not entirely deceptive, every 
effort that can be made to induce his friends to unite as a - 
party, upon any person as vice president, will be unsuc- 
cessful, and so far from ensuring the election of him, who 
is made the special object of those efforts, will put at 
hazard that of general Jackson himself. 

If any man will take the trouble to count the electoral 
votes, that can be obtained upon the most favorable esti- 
mate of the strength of the strongest candidate for the 
vice presideney, by any one who has the slightest chance 
of being nominated at Baltimore, I think he will be satis- 
fied that no election of vice president will be made by the 
electoral colleges. I agree with you that it is ‘‘an event 
which we should atly deplore.”” But I believe it is 
inevitable. The election of vice president will then de-. 
volve upon the senate of the United States. A majority 
of the whole senate will have to choose a vice president 
‘*from the two highest on the list”? of the electoral votes.. 
One of the two highest will be Mr. Sergeant. If Mr. 
Sergeant is brought before the senate in competition with 
Mr. Van Buren, I have not the slightest doubt that he 
will be elected—conclusive proof of that is found in the 
vote already recorded against Mr. Van Buren, in oppo- 
sition to his appointment to an inferior office—and the 
known opinions of others of the senators who did not vote 
on that occasion. There is, I think, not much reason to 
doubt that either of the other candidates, who are friends 
to the present administration, would be eleeted by the: 
senate over Mr. Sergeant. It is the general—I might 
say, the universal opinion—that Mr. Van Buren will re- 
ceive the nomination of the Baltimore convention—and. 
yet the propriety and necessity of that caucus is yindicat- 
ed on the ground that it is very desirable to prevent the 
election of the Clay candidate. And it is by such a bug- 
bear as this, that we are to be cajoled or frightened into- 
the support of one with whom we widely differ in politi- 
cal sentiments—and into the abandonment of one with 
whom, in the general, we agree, and in whose integrity, 
capacity, and fidelity, we have full confidenee. 

I have thought, this free and frank exposition of m 
Opinions upon a subject, in relation to which a good deal 
of interest is felt—due especially to you, as the chairman 
of the meeting in Madison, to those who acted with you, 
and to my constituents generally. And as a means of 
making it known, [ shall use the same medium through 
which my selection as delegate has been conveyed—to 
them and the publie. 

I am, very respectfully, your friend, 
JOHN M. PATTON. 
To col. James W. Walker, Madison county. 

Upon the statement of Mr. Patton that a Baltimore 
nomination of a vice president cannot prevail, the Globe 
thus comments: 

Nothing can be more certain, we believe, than that the 
Baltimore nomination for vice president will get every 
vote that the president himself will obtain, if we except 
Pennsylvania. Under the ratio formed. by the house of 
representatives, the joint Jackson ticket, will, we think, 
certainly obtain 10 votes in Maine, 7 in New Hampshire, 
42 in New York, 3 in Maryland, 23 in Virginia, 15 in 
North Carolina, 10 in Georgia, 15 in Kentucky, 15 in 
Tennessee, 21 in Ohio, 4in Mississippi, 5 in Mlinois, 5 
in Louisiana, 4 in Missouri, 7 in Alabama—in all 196, 
being a majority of 52. Nothing, we believe, can defeat 
this calculation but a defeat of the ticket in favor of the 
president in some of the states enumerated. It is not im- 
probable that the votes of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
will swell his aggregate to 226 out of 288. 


BLOCKADE OF MADEIRA. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
The hon. Edward Livingston, sec. of state, Washington. 
Consulate of the U. S. Madeira, 6th April, 1832. 
Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the American 
trade to this place has suffered an interruption which must 
be attended with great loss and inconvenience to many 
citizens of the states. On the 30th ultimo an armed force 
consisting of one frigate of 42 guns, a brig of 14, and « 
small schooner, all under Terceira colors, and acting for 
Donna Maria 2d, appeared off the island, and yesterday 
four American vessels bound to this port with valuable 
cargoes of bread stuffs, &c. &c. were forcibly prevented 
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by the admiral (Sertorius) from entering, under the plea 
that the island being in a state of siege, it was his duty to 
ssc the entrance of warlike stores and provisions. I 

ave used every effort to obtain the removal of this ob- 
struction, but without effect, and my communication with 
the admiral has ended in my protesting in the strongest 
manner against this act of violence. 

A British frigate is now lying here for the protection 
of the trade of her nation, but only one English ship has 
appeared since the blockade was declared: not having 
provisions or warlike stores on board no objection was 
made to her entrance, and therefore the question whether 
the British commander will acknowledge the blockade 
against vessels with such cargoes still remains undecided, 

I beg to add that I have sent similar information to the 
commodore of the U.S. ships of war, now in the Medi- 
terranean, that he may take such measures as he may 
deem adviseable for the protection of the American trade. 

Trusting my conduct on this occasion will meet your 
approval, | have the honor to be, sir, with the greatest re- 
spect, your most obd’t servant. 

GEORGE PERIGAL, 
acting consul of the U. States. 
Names of vessels warned off. 

Brig Alpine, Parker, master. 

Brig Governor Codrington, John Dennis, do. 

Brig Enterprize, Lewis, do. 

Brig Magoum, Hallett, do. all from N. York. 

The hon. Edward Livingston, sec. of state, Washington. 
Consulate of the U. S. Madeira, 9th April, 1852. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that since writing 
on the 6th instant, | have reeeived a written notice of the 
blockade from admiral Sertorius, a copy of which I now 
enclose. I have the honor to be, sir, with the greatest 
respect, your most obedient servant, 

GEORGE PERIGAL, 

acting consul of the UL’. States. 

Her most faithful majesty’s frigate Donna Maria, 
off Funchal, April 6th, 1832. 

Sin: The island of Madeira, consequently the port of 
Funchal, being in a state of close blockade by a portion 
of the naval forees of her most faithful majesty Donna 
Maria, I beg leave to give you notice of the same; also 
to add that as his imperial majesty Don Pedro, in the 
name of the queen, has no wish to inconvenience neutral 
commerec, he has limited the restrictions to such car- 
goes as belong to the enemy, or that may in any way be 
considered as warlike stores or provisions. I have the 
honor to remain, sir, your very obedient servant, 

(Signed) R. T. SERTORIUS. 
vice admiral and commander in chief of her 
most faithful majesty’s naval forces. 

To G. Perigal, esg. consul general of the U. S. 

—— 1 ® Ota —— 
THE END OF POLAND. 

The Berlin State Gazette, under the head of Warsaw, 

March 28th, contains the following important manitesto: 

*““By the Grace of God, Nicholas l., emperor of Rus- 
sia, king of Poland, &e. When by our manifesto of Jan. 
2d, last year, we announecd to our faithful subjects the 
march of our troops into the kingdom of Poland, which 
was momentarily snatched from the lawful authority, we 
atthe same time informed them of our intention to fix the 
future fate of this country on a durable basis, suited to its 
wants, and calculated to promote the welfare of our whole 
empire. Now that an end has been put by foree of arms 
to the rebellion in Poland, and that the nation, led away 
by agitators, has returned to its duty, and is restored to 
tranquillity, we deem it right to carry into execution our 
plan with regard to the introduction of the new order of 
things whereby the tranquillity and union of the two na- 
tions, which Providence has entrusted to our care, may 
be forever guarded against new attempts. Poland, con- 
quered in the vear 1815 by the victorious arms of Russia, 
obtained, by the magnanimity of our illustrious predeces- 
sor, the emperor Alexander, not only its national exist- 
ence, but also special laws sanctioned by a constitutional 
charter. ‘These favors, however, would not satisfy the 
eternal enemies of order and lawful power. Obstinately 
persevering in theirculpable projects, they eeased not one 
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tions subject to our sceptre, and in their presumption 
dared to abuse the favors of the restorer of their 
try, by re ee for the destruction of his noble wo 
the very laws and liberties which his mighty arm had 
generously granted them. Bloodshed was the cong, 
quence of thiserime. The tranquillity and happine, 
whieh the kingdom of Poland had enjoyed to a egrer 
until then unknown, vanished in the midst of civil w. 
and a general devastation. All these evils are now pas, 
ed. ‘Vhe kingdom of Poland again subject to our Sceptre 
will regain tranquillity, and again flourish in the bosg 
of peace, restored to it under the auspices of a vigilay 
government. Hence we consider it one of our most @, 
cred duties to watch with paternal care over the welfay 
of our faithful subjects, and to use every means in oy 
power to prevent the recurrence of similar catastrophe 
by taking from the ill-disposed the power of disturhj 
public tranguillity. As it is, moreover, our wislvto y. 
cure to the inhabitants of Poland the continuance of 4j 
the essential requisites for the happiness of individug; 
and of the country in general, namely, security of 
sons and property, liberty of conscience, and all the e 
and privileges of towns and communes, so that the kino. 
dom of Poland, with a separate administration adapted 
its wants, may not cease to form an integral part of oy 
empire, aud that the inhabitants of this country may 
hencetorward constitute a nation united with the Russias; 
by sympathy and fraternal sentiments, we have, according 
to these principles, ordained and resolved this day, by, 
new organic statute to introduce a new form and order in 
the administration of our kingdom of Poland. 

“Si. Petersburgh, Feb. 26, 1832. 





















NICHOLAS. 

‘**The seeretary of state, 

Count Srerien GRAabowskl.” 

After this manifesto, the organic statutes of Poland ar 
given. The principal provisions are as follows:— 

‘*Poland is forever united with the Russian empire, of 
which it forms an integral part. ‘The kingdom shall hav 
its separate administration, its own code of civil and er: 
minal laws, and the privileges of towns and commune 
shall remain in force. ‘The coronation of the emperor o 
Russia and king of Poland will in future take placed 
Moscow by one and the same act, in the presence of 
cial deputies appointed for the occasion. In fale 
regency in the empire, the power of the regent wille 
tend over the kingdom of Poland. The liberty of wor 
ship is guaranteed; the Catholic religion being that of the 
majority of the inhabitants, will be under the special pre 
tection of the government; personal liberty age no 
one shall be arrested except in eases provided for by te 
law and under the regular formalities, and must k 
brought before a competent court of justice within thre 
days. ‘The punishment of confiscation ean only be appl 
ed to offences against the state of the first elass, Th 
press will be subject to some indispensable restrictions 
‘The kingdom of Poland is to contribute to the gener 
expenses of the empire in due ae ge The taxes 
which existed previous to November 1830, shall be mai 
tained. ‘The commercial relations of the kingdom av! 
the empire are to be regulated by the mutual interests 
the parties. 

‘For the future there shall be but one army for Polanl 
and Russia, and the emperor reserves to himself to ft 
hereafter the part which Poland is to contribute to 
composition. The inhabitants of either country may be 
come mutually naturalized. The high administration ' 
composed of the council of government, presided by tht 
governor-general. The council shall consist of a dire 
tor-general, a comptroller-general, and other member! 
appointed by the sovereign. The council of governmet 
proposes the candidates for archbishops, bishops, dire 
tors-general, &e. who are to be chosen from among # 
the subjects of his majesty without distinction. There! 
also a council of state; to which is entrusted the care 
administrative laws. All generally important laws, 
as the budget, are to be sent into the council of state 
ithe empire for revision and sanction. All administrat”® 
business is to be transacted in the Polish language. 
old division of the country continues the same, as well # 
the committees of the Palatinates. The assemblies | 
the nobility, of the communes, and the councils 0 

















































moment to dream of a separation between the two na- 





Palatinate shall also continue. ”’ 
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